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Full Circle 


The wheel is come full circle. Scientists 

Who knew once a world stable, firm, and sure, 
Who said that only material things endure, 

Now know but clouds and shifting sands and mists. 
From this bewildering indeterminacy 

Come statements wistful, hesitant, half afraid, 

As if man, universe, alike dismayed, 

Cried for the Word to set creation free. 


Who now may sneer at the old miracles? 

Or scoff at prayer? A fluid world demands 

A God at work, responsive when men ask. 
And men, astonished at what research tells, 
May, reaching up to God with reverent hands, 
Find moving mountains but their daily task! 


— Lucile Long Strayer 





Editorial Notes 


Some of the most stimulating and provocative writing we have had in 
the Church of the Brethren in recent years went into the preparation of 
papers for the Conference on the Nature and Function of the Church of 
the Brethren, held at North Manchester, Indiana, in August 1960. While 
some of the findings of the Conference and certain summaries of the 
discussions have been published in the Gospel Messenger and the Brethren 
Leader, many of those present at the conference have felt that the excellent 
papers which were the basis of discussion there should be shared with a 
wider public. We are very happy that Brethren Life and Thought has been 
asked to help in making these papers available in more permanent form. 


Therefore, in this issue we are presenting revised papers from the first 
section of the conference, on ““The Church, the Churches, and the Church 
of the Brethren.” In succeeding issues, we will be presenting more of the 
revised papers, section by section. While not all of the preliminary papers 
will be thus published, there will be enough of them so that the conversations 
which were carried on through the conference may be continued throughout 
our constituency. It is the hope of the editors that these papers may be the 
basis of study groups, and of thoughtful and vigorous intellectual encounter 
in many areas. 


—E. K. Z. 





The Church: Its Nature and Function 
WARREN F.. GroFr 


The church has its being and calling in and through the activity of God, 
the sovereign Lord. There is no other foundation of its life and mission 
—not nation, or culture, or institution, or religious experience, or faith. 
The Lund statement reflects a widespread consensus regarding the church's 
dependence upon God’s act: “Every communion holds that the Church is 
not a human contrivance, but God’s gift for the salvation of the world, that 
the saving acts of God in Christ brought it into being, that it persists in 
continuity in history by the presence and power of the Holy Spirit.” 


I. THe PEOPLE oF Gop 


The election of and covenant with his “people” is part of the basic 
activity of God that gives to the church its nature and function. We may 
shy away from the idea of “choice” or election on the part of God. But it 
is firmly rooted in both the Old and the New Testament. “For you are 
a people holy to the Lord your God: the Lord your God has chosen you 
to be a people for his own possession, out of all the peoples that are on 
the face of the earth” (Deuteronomy 7:6). “No one can come to me unless 
the Father who sent me draws him. . . . You did not choose me, but I chose 
you” (John 6:44; 15:16). 


1. The Particularity of Election 

We tend to reason that God’s call must surely have been equally 
to all people. He did not particularly single out the Jews. What made 
the difference was their greater sensitivity, their religious genius, their 
responsiveness. But this is scarcely the biblical view regarding the election 
of Israel. The keenest of the nation’s leaders and writers have difficulty 
finding the reason for God’s choice of them. The Israelites do not show 
themselves to be more sensitive than others. They do not live and act as 
religious geniuses. ‘They are not especially responsive. In fact, the prophetic 
voices among them insist that they are dull witted and spiritually insensitive. 
They constantly fall away into unfaith and disobedience. 

The election of Israel is rooted in the mystery of God’s love. The sense 
of being chosen was not the result of abstract speculation on the part of the 
Israelites. It arose in connection with the concrete experience of being 


Brother Groff is Associate Professor of Theology in Bethany Biblical Seminary, 
Chicago. 
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delivered from bondage in Egypt. The Exodus deliverance came to be 
viewed as evidence of God’s outgoing and unconditional love. Thus election 
is the foundation of the covenant relationship. Stated otherwise, God's 
electing love (’ahabah) is the presupposition of his covenanting love (chesed). 
The covenant is the historical expression and structuring of Israel’s election. 
Through language and ceremony the covenant reminded the Israelites of 
God’s loving and saving work on their behalf and of the obligations 
attendant upon them as a result of the activity of the sovereign God. 

As interpreted particularly by the prophets, the election-covenant faith 
of Israel had both particular and universal implications. To be sure, this 
entailed the singling out of a particular people. But this was election to 
covenant mission! The Israelites were called to participate in the universal 
purpose of God in establishing his redemptive sovereignty over all the earth. 
The prophet Amos insisted that privilege entails responsibility and the peril 
of judgment. The faith of the nation is illustrated also in the setting of the 
call of Abraham (Genesis 12) in the context of God’s general creation of 
and purpose for mankind (Genesis 1-11). Even more, Deutero-Isaiah sounded 
the universal note that God’s call entails a mission to the whole world, a 
mission that may involve vicarious suffering. 


2. Call and Response in the Old Testament 

Election-covenant involves both the calling together and the community 
constituted by that calling, both the people of God and the people of God. 
Call and response are involved in this relationship. These are not amenable 
to a neat synergism. The mystery of the relation between divine sovereignty 
and human freedom is recognized throughout the Bible. Human freedom 
is created, sustained, encompassed, solicited, judged, and redeemed by God’s 
act, but not in such a way that the finite and the infinite are on a plane 
with calculable degrees of capacity. Still, the election-covenant relationship 
includes divine sovereignty and a responding people. 

The relationship is one of grace. The initiative is of God. The response 
of the people is with the awareness that God has already demonstrated his 
self-giving and steadfast love toward the Israelites in their weakness. He 
has already placed them under deep obligation by acting in their behalf. 
“When Israel was a child, I loved him, and out of Egypt I called my son” 
(Hosea 11:1). The fact of divine grace is the setting for the expected 
response. Israel is not compelled to enter or remain in covenant. God's 
love deals with men not as automatons but as free agents. Failure to respond, 
withdrawal from the relationship, or neglect of the covenant mission 
constitutes bet:ayal, rebellion, sin against love. 

What is appropriate in view of God’s gracious activity is a free and 
grateful response of trustful loyalty, dutiful obedience, and sacrificial mission 
to the world. God’s chesed, or covenant faithfulness, calls for a response of 
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similar steadfastness on the part of the Israelites. In fact, only so was their 
election confirmed. They were given no grounds to claim superior merit, 
arbitrary privilege, immunity from divine judgment, or exclusive possession 
of God’s concern. Their election was to a covenant relationship involving 
a quality of life and service that included chesed, or pious dutifulness and 
obedience in carrying out the covenant mission. 

This is the context for the covenant ceremony at the foot of Mt. Sinai 
(Exodus 24:4-8). Half the blood of the sacrificed animals was sprinkled on 
the altar to symbolize God’s steadfast love and faithful participation. The 
other half was dashed upon the assembled people. In this way, through the 
“blood of the everlasting covenant,” God and his people are sacramentally 
joined in a covenant bond. The chant of the assembled people — “All that 
the Lord has commanded will we do, and be obedient’ — is a confession 
of full commitment to God and covenant mission. 


Still another aspect of the election-covenant relationship is the 
dependence of the responding people upon the ongoing redemptive work 
of God. Throughout the Old Testament there are repeated challenges to 
renewal. Moses expounds the covenant law and appeals for revitalized 
obedience (Deuteronomy 29). Toward the end of his life, Joshua recites 
the story of God’s saving deeds and challenges the assembled Israelites to 
serve the Lord (Joshua 24). The key prophets, based upon the grateful 


recollection of God’s mighty deeds, seek to lead the nation toward a fuller 
confirmation of their election. “For the vineyard of the Lord of hosts is 
the house of Israel, and the men of Judah are his pleasant planting; and he 
looked for justice, but behold, bloodshed; for righteousness, but behold, 
a cry!” (Isaiah 5:7). “But this is the covenant which I will make with the 
house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: I will put my law within 
them, and I will write it upon their hearts; and I will be their God, and they 
shall be my people” (Jeremiah 31:33). The reform under Josiah (2 Kings 
23:1ff.) is another classic illustration of the Old Testament preoccupation 
with ongoing renewal, based upon God’s working. The program of Ezra 
(Ezra 7) is still another instance in point. Within the election-covenant 
relationship renewal comes when there are repentance, obedience, and 
humble dependence upon God’s undergirding and redemptive power. 


3. The “New Israel” 

The New Testament presents the church as the true people of God, 
heir to the promises made to Israel, heir to God’s electing and covenanting 
activity. The Apostle Paul refers to the Christians as the “Israel of God” 
(Galatians 6:16). He argues that membership in God’s people is not limited 
to those who are descended biologically from Abraham. Such participation 
is available not only to the “children of flesh” but to the “children of 
promise.” Paul, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of Romans, 
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likewise appeals to Hosea and Isaiah in support of the distinction between 
“true” and “false” members of Israel. 

One of the clearest texts indicating the relationship between the church 
and Israel is found in | Peter 2:9-10: “But you are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may declare the 
wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into his marvelous 
light. Once you were no people but now you are God’s people; once you 
had not received mercy but now you have received mercy.” Title after title 
formerly applied to the old Israel is here conferred upon the church as the 
re-created people of God. “A chosen race’ — so Israel is called in Isaiah 
43:20. “A royal priesthood, a holy nation” — Israel is thus designated by 
Moses in Exodus 19:6. “God’s own people” —here the Old Testament 
background text is Hosea 2:23: “I will have mercy on her that had not 
obtained mercy; and I will say to them which were not my people, Thou 
art my people; and they shall say, Thou art my God.” 


4. Call and Response in the New Testament 

In the New Testament no less than in the Old we have to do with a 
people called and a people responding. Here too the relationship is one 
of grace. In the establishment of the “new covenant” the initiative is of 
God. His love (agapé) is free and unconditioned. The grace (charis) of 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the historical expression of this love. Some scholars 
see at least a proximate parallelism between ’ahabah and agapé and between 
chesed and charis. The New Testament carries forward the theocentric 
orientation. The fact of grace is prior to, and of a different order from, the 
call for response. This is the work of God and not of man. The church 
of the New Testament is not to be reduced simply to a voluntary association 
of those of shared beliefs and commitment. In the deepest sense, the church 
has its being by reference to the gracious activity of God in Jesus Christ, and 
this activity does not wait for and is not contingent upon man’s response. 

Still, from within this grace context, a response is called for. What 
is expected and appropriate is the response of unreserved discipleship 
under the Lordship of Jesus Christ. This entails trustful loyalty, humble 
dutifulness, and sacrificial service. Second Peter makes it quite clear that 
only with this type of response, one that includes piety or humble obedience 
in the fulfillment of mission, do we confirm our call and election (1:10). 
We are further instructed in this way: “For this reason make every effort 
to supplement your faith with virtue, and virtue with knowledge, and 
knowledge with self-control, and self-control with steadfastness, and 
steadfastness with godliness, and godliness with brotherly affection, and 
brotherly affection with love” (2 Peter 1:5-7). Notice that the word here 
translated as godliness comes close to the Latin word piety. Actually, the 
Hebrew word chesed and the Greek word eusebeia both are closely related 
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to the idea of pietas. Rooted as it is in the covenant relationship, the life of 
piety involves dutiful obedience in the fulfillment of the covenant life and 
mission. Only thus do we confirm that we are a “chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people.” 

The new covenant relationship calls for ongoing renewal based upon 
the redemptive work of God. The New Testament goes beyond the Old 
in emphasizing the work of God’s indwelling and empowering Spirit. As 
we have seen, the covenant inaugurated by Christ entails a response. This 
involves human effort. But the New Testament is particularly clear that 
this effort is undergirded at every point by the working of God’s Spirit. 
Growth in terms of the qualities of life in service that are to typify the 
covenant response is possible precisely because of the Spirit’s presence and 


power. 
5. Summary 

The Christian church is the “people of God.” It is the heir to God’s 
election of and covenant with Israel. The church is the community of the 
new covenant effected by God’s act in Jesus Christ. It is the re-created 
Israel. It is the fellowship of those who have been confronted in Christ by 
God’s call for repentance, obedience, and dependence upon his saving 
power. As the true people of God, the church involves those who, with 
the help of God’s own Spirit or the Spirit of Christ, confirm their call and 
election by a response of trustful loyalty, humble dutifulness, or piety and 
sacrificial service. 


II. CHrisT AND THE CHURCH 


The New Testament gives no clear-cut starting point for the Christian 
church: Jesus’ earliest call to disciples; the confession of Peter; the time of 
the upper room; the resurrection; the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost. 
But the vital link between Christ and the church is clear. Nor does the 
New Testament rule out all ambiguity regarding the intention of Jesus. 
At any rate, the debate among scholars continues. Without entering the 
debate at this point, we may indicate a position. The radical eschatological 
viewpoint which rules out the possibility of Jesus’ intending a continuing 
people or community is unwarranted. Jesus thought of himself in connection 
with the Son of Man, who gathers a messianic people in submission to the 
coming reign of God. He called disciples to be members of his flock, to 
be the true remnant of Israel, both now and in the Kingdom as consummated. 
Here too the intimate connection between Christ and the church is firmly 
established. 


1. Jesus Christ and the New Israel 
Jesus was uniquely involved in the birth of the new Israel. His life 
and work can be seen as the recapitulation and fulfillment of Israelite 
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history. By submitting to the baptism of John he witnessed to the fact that 
“the new Israel, like the old, must come up out of Egypt (Matt. ii:15), 
cross the Red Sea (baptism), and emerge to a new life of covenant 
obedience.”* Like the Israelites, Jesus had his period of wandering and 
testing in the desert (temptation in the wilderness). Jesus apparently put 
himself in relation to the new people of God in the place that Moses held 
in the Israel of the time of the Exodus and Sinai. “You have heard that it 
was said. . . . But I say to you....”’ Jesus was the giver of the new law, the 
constitution of the new Israel. He was the Shepherd leading the flock 
through the new water. He appointed twelve, thereby once again setting 
the new Israel against the old with its twelve tribes and twelve patriarchs. 
His mighty works were signs of the Messianic Age or what might almost 
be termed the Promised Land of the reign of God. He was the true 
remnant of Israel, challenging the people to participate in his covenant 
obedience. His death was the sacrifice of the Servant, the righteous sufferer, 
whose blood of the everlasting covenant was a representative and vicarious 
offering. His glorification was the vindication of his messianic office, and 
the pledge given in guarantee of the completion of the work now begun in 
connection with the new Israel. 


2. The Church and the Living Christ 

The preaching of the early church was resurrection centered. The 
disciples’ anticipations regarding Jesus’ true status and work, which they 
scarcely dared admit to themselves and which tended to be clouded over 
by the cataclysmic turn of events leading to his death, came to the fore with 
Easter dawn. Jesus was the Messiah, even though crucified, for God had 
declared this to be so through the resurrection. The Messianic Age had 
dawned with the glorified Christ as the living Lord. The Spirit of God, 
now closely identified with the Spirit of the incarnate, crucified, and risen 
Christ was at work in and through his people in a new and decisive way. 

The New Testament is replete with images and metaphors describing 
in one way or another the relationship between Christ and the church: 
shepherd and flock; vine and branches; bridegroom and bride; chief 
cornerstone and building or temple; head and body. These images have 
their own particular nuances. But they have a cumulative impact. Christ 
is in his people, not simply as a cherished memory but as a living and 
life-giving presence. The church is dependent upon Christ for being and 
wholeness. The church is subordinate to Christ. Although inseparable 
from, the church is not identical with, Christ. The church is called to 
carry on the mission of Christ in the world. 

At times there is a tendency to single out the “body” image as having 
singular importance for the theology of the church. This should not be 


1 John Marsh, The Fulness of Time, page 84. 
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done to the neglect of the wealth of metaphors to be found in the Bible. 
There is no need to isolate this term by arguing that it is to be taken literally 
rather than metaphorically. To be sure, it does refer ontologically to a 
reality, namely, the church in its life under the Lordship of Christ. But so 
do the other metaphors have “‘ontic” depth. This is not to deny that the 
body image has some distinctive emphases to make regarding the relation 
between Christ and the church. It is particularly helpful in stressing the 
dialectical facets of individual in community and community in individual. 
Therefore it provides a corrective to an atomistic nominalism as well as to 
an anthropocentric individualism. The theme of unity in diversity is also 
heightened by this metaphor. Again, it crystallizes the New Testament 
conviction that the church is called to be the agency of Christ’s ongoing 
work in the world. Those who argue that the body represents the risen 
organism of Christ’s person, or that the church is the mystical body of Christ, 
or that the church is the extension of the Incarnation, likely are seeking to 
express this central point. Without subscribing to all that the foregoing 
phrases may imply, it is possible to regard the church quite realistically as 
the body of Christ. Through its corporate life and mission the church 
represents the continuing presence and power of Christ through the Spirit. 


3. The Church and the Work of Reconciliation 

The church finds in the reconciling work of the living Christ both its 
source of life and its mission. Jesus Christ is the risen head of the body, in 
relation to which and through which he continues to make real the love of 
God, love that accepts, judges, guides, and transforms. “All this is from God, 
who through Christ reconciled us to himself and gave us the ministry of 
reconciliation; that is, God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, 
not counting their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the message 
of reconciliation” (2 Corinthians 5:18-19). The church is not only the 
community of the reconciled, but it is to be the community of the 
reconcilers. The church is called to witness by proclamation, fellowship, 
and service. Verbal witnessing must be accompanied by compassionate 
service and loving identification with people in their needs. There must 
be a persistent effort to bring existing social patterns and institutions, no 
less than personal decisions, under the Lordship of Christ. Throughout its 
whole life and work in the world the church is commissioned to be the 
community of the resurrection whereby men and women are brought into 
saving relationship with the Lord and Savior. 


4. Summary 

The church is the “Church of Christ.” It is the community of those 
who, through living memory and sacramental participation, are inseparably 
linked to the life, ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is the 
messianic flock, or true remnant of Israel, that is called to manifest the 
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quality of covenant obedience which typifies the coming of the New Age. 
It is the community of those who acknowledge the Lordship of the risen 
and reigning Christ, who participate not only in Christ’s death but also in 
his resurrection. It is the agency in history for Christ’s ongoing work of 
reconciliation. It is the corporate body that represents the continuing 
presence and power of Christ through the Spirit. 


III. THE COMMUNITY OF THE SPIRIT 


The stress upon the close connection between the Spirit and the church 
is central to our tradition in the Church of the Brethren. We have noticeable 
affinities with what has come to be called the “free church” type with its 
emphasis upon the focus of Christ’s living presence in his church not so 
much in the sacraments (as in the “Catholic” type), and not even primarily 
in the Word as preached (as in the “Classical-Protestant” type), but in the 
congregation of the faithful, of the Spirit-led who manifest disciplined and 
godly lives.” We have emphasized the importance of personal conversion, 
of moral purity, of face-to-face meeting, of the vivid apprehension of Christ 
in the gathered fellowship of those manifesting Christ-centered and Spirit-led 
lives. To this extent we have revealed tendencies that are part of the 
so-called third way. But Brethren have also been people of the Book. There 
has been a basic orientation toward the outer as well as the inner word. 
Here we have contact with the Classical-Protestant type. Our Anabaptist 
stress upon fulfilling as literally as possible the New Testament instructions 
and example regarding church order and practice brings us somewhat in line 
even with the Catholic type. There has been a tendency to recognize the 
importance of the visible institutional pattern, with specific reference to 
such items as the three-part love feast, trine immersion, discipline based on 
Matthew 18, and refusal of the oath. 

The lines blur together and make any typology only relatively accurate 
and useful. An examination of our tradition indicates that we have points 
of contact with each of the three types — Catholic, Classical-Protestant, and 
Free church. We would affirm in some sense that the church, in its visible, 
institutional, and official character, is used of God to mediate his saving 
presence; the church is the community living in obedience to the Word; 
the church is the gathered and disciplined fellowship that lives in and 
through the Spirit. Gathering up the complementary emphases, we would 
affirm that the church is constituted where God is personally present and 
active in his Word through the Spirit, as mediated by preaching, sacrament, 
Scripture, and the brotherhood of committed disciples. 


1. The Spirit and the Latter Days 
The Spirit is one of the central biblical means of expressing the 


* A. Dun, Prospecting for a United Church; L. Newbigin, The Household of God. 
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outgoing activity of God himself. For the most part, the Spirit is presented 
as personal in the Bible, but not as a person existing independently of God. 
Our modern difficulty at the point of the relation of the Spirit to God 
arises because we think unbiblically about totally separate and discrete 
personalities. In the biblical view, persons are not thus separate and distinct. 
They “flow” into one another. A man lives in his sons. Jacob is Israel 
and Israel is Jacob. A man may receive a portion of another man’s spirit, 
as when Elisha receives a double portion of Elijah’s spirit. The spirit of a 
man is this power, or outgoing activity. Thus, God’s Spirit is God in 
personal act. 

The work of God’s Spirit is emphasized repeatedly in the Old Testament. 
The ruach-adonai is God's life-giving, energy-giving power active in the lives 
of men. Increasingly, however, the Old Testament community associated the 
coming of God’s Spirit with the latter days, or the Messianic Age. In “that 
day” the Lord would put a new spirit in the hearts of men, would pour out 
his Spirit even for the transformation of nature, would share his Spirit with 
all flesh, causing Israel’s sons and daughters to prophesy, her old men to 
dream dreams, and her young men to see visions (Joel 2:28). 

One of the clear convictions of the New Testament preaching is that 
the New Age has dawned. In Jesus Christ the Messiah has come. In and 
through the life, ministry, death, and resurrection of Christ, God’s own 


Spirit has been poured out. At Pentecost, Peter answers the charge of 
drunkenness by quoting the prophecy from Joel. The early Christian church 
was made vividly aware, especially by Christ’s resurrection and ascension 
and the coming of the Spirit on Pentecost, that this was the time of the 
fulfillment of the messianic promises. 


2. The Spirit and the Risen Christ 

During the days of his earthly ministry Christ and the Spirit are more 
sharply distinguished. Jesus himself was conceived by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit descended upon him at his baptism. He lived and 
worked under the power and inspiration of the Spirit. He preached the 
reign of God, and pointed to the coming of the Kingdom in power, i.e., in 
the power of the Spirit. 

After the resurrection and the ascension of Christ the distinction 
becomes less clear. The New Testament writers speak almost interchangeably 
of the work of the risen Christ and that of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of 
God is the Spirit of the incarnate, exalted, and reigning Christ. The Apostle 
Paul particularly moves quickly in his writings from one term to another: 
Spirit of God, Spirit of Christ, Christ in you” (Romans 8:9-10). The 
conviction that the church is not left simply with a story told at secondhand 
is clear. Even those who did not know Jesus in the flesh are at no essential 
disadvantage as compared with those who did, for the divine presence who 
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was incarnate in his life and work continues in the hearts of his people 
through the Holy Spirit. 

While the New Testament contains no developed doctrine of the 
Trinity, we here discover the root convictions which give meaning to the 
doctrine. We know God not only as the One who is sovereign creator, but 
also as the One who is powerfully present in the life, ministry, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and as the One whose work as indwelling and 
empowering Spirit is inseparably linked with the work of the glorified 
and ruling Christ. God is one, and yet exists and acts as Father, Son, and 
Spirit, and all three come at every point into the full Christian experience 
of God. When we speak, then, of the distinctness in unity of the Spirit of 
God, the Spirit of Christ, and Christ in you, we are referring to the basic 
Christian experience of the one God who exists and acts in these ways. 


3. The Work of the Spirit in and Through the Church 

The Spirit is the Spirit of testimony. By his power men are enabled to 
recognize the presence of Jesus Christ. He takes the things of Christ and 
unveils them to the understanding of the believing heart. It may be 
affirmed that the Spirit testifies to the truth, for Christ is the way, the 
truth, and the life. The Spirit guides the church into prophetic truth, 
showing the things that will come hereafter. The Spirit is the interpreter of 
Scripture as read and proclaimed. Here we may recall Alexander Mack’s 
emphasis upon the “inner word” within the heart of the Christian which 
matches and helps illuminate the “external word” of the written text. It is 
well to recall also that a phrase that is very often heard in Brethren circles 
— “seeking the mind of Christ” — is intimately tied up with this awareness 
of the work of the Spirit, who leads us into the truth of Christ. 

The Spirit works in and through the church, producing ethical “fruits.” 
Life in Christ through the Spirit is a life of moral obedience, rich with such 
qualities as “love, joy, peace, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, 
self-control” (Galatians 5:22). It is a life marked by virtue, knowledge, 
steadfastness, godliness, and brotherly affection (2 Peter 1:5ff.). Our 
traditional Brethren stress upon the good life is important and valid, but 
it is important to underscore the fact that the qualities that characterize 
such a life are fruits of the Spirit and not the heroic moral achievements 
of a self-made man. This is not to say that the Spirit deals with man as 
a mere automaton or puppet. He who lives in Christ through the Spirit 
remains a person, indeed becomes most fully personal. The Spirit reinforces 
and expands but does not override human capacities. Still, while there is 
a human side to every good action or quality, God’s grace is prior and 
deeper. Here too the context for the human response is the divine act. “If 
we live by the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit” (Galatians 5:25). 


The Spirit is the “earnest” (arrabon) of the final salvation which 
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Christians will one day possess. An arrabon is something given on deposit, 
a first installment, a pledge that full payment will be made. This is stressed 
in numerous places throughout the New Testament. “In him you also, who 
have heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation, and have 
believed in him, were sealed by the promised Holy Spirit, which is the 
guarantee of our inheritance until we acquire possession of it, to the praise 
of his glory” (Ephesians 1:14). 

The Spirit is the creator of true fellowship, or koinonia. It is urgent 
that the church today recapture the meaning of koinonia. In this age of the 
lonely crowd, the organization man, group dynamics, and a crowd-centered 
or other-directed culture, it is easy to confuse superficial chumminess, 
narrow provincialism, or the togetherness of congenial companions with 
Christian fellowship. 

What are the marks of true koinonia? It is fellowship that is 
Spirit-created and Spirit-guided. It involves sharing in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, in the power of the Spirit. The level of 
sharing is deeper than in congenial gatherings of people who have the same 
likes and dislikes, similar moral ideals, the same economic status, similar 
ambitions regarding communal status and useful contacts, the same skin 
color, or the same cultural and ethnic backgrounds. Koinonia cuts beneath 
such bases for togetherness, for it involves participation in the power of the 
gospel. It is grounded in God’s own “cords of compassion and bands of 
love.” It is fellowship that is bound up with Christ, the “Head” of the 
“body,” with the Spirit of Christ who lives in and through his people. 

It is the fellowship of those who share in God’s free forgiveness and 
who extend forgiveness, love, and acceptance to others. It is the community 
of the forgiven and the forgiving. Koinonia is marked by the absence of 
moralistic self-righteousness on the part of the participants. Each recognizes 
his own need of forgiveness. Each realizes that he has not earned his own 
acceptance. God’s love has been poured forth freely and graciously. 
Therefore, the spirit of Jesus is present: ‘““Neither do I condemn thee, but 
go and sin no more.” 

Koinonia is fellowship that knows no barrier of race, color, or 
economic standing. The relationship with God in Christ through the 
Spirit is so central and determinative that all differences between Jew 
and Gentile, male and female, slave and free, white and black, American 
and Russian, respectable and disrespectable, successful and unsuccessful 
become unimportant. Before God all are as strangers and sojourners who 
have been “brought near in the blood of Christ” (Ephesians 2:13b). 

The fellowship that is Spirit-created and -guided is also characterized 
by evangelistic outreach. It is a community that is not turned in upon 
itself. It is dedicated to the fulfillment of the covenant mission of witnessing 
to Christ as Lord and Savior. It is the community of those who confess 
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that in Christ, through his Spirit, God has drawn nigh in judgment and 
renewal, and who are so committed that the Spirit may work through them 
to lead others to faith and discipleship. 


4. Summary 

The church is the “community of the Spirit.” It has its existence in 
relation to the gracious activity of God the Father in the Son through the 
Spirit. It is the community of those who affirm in faith, “I, yet not I, but 
Christ who lives in me.” It is the fellowship of those in whom the Spirit 
bears witness that they are sons of God and fellow heirs with Christ. It 
is the koinonia that is truly Spirit-created and -guided. 


IV. THE CHURCH AND THE KINGDOM 


According to Mark’s Gospel, Jesus came into Galilee preaching, “The 
time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe 
in the gospel” (1:13). As part of the Sermon on the Mount, in the context 
of a discussion of property and the inability of man to serve both God 
and mammon, Jesus taught: ‘Seek first the kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be yours as well” (Matthew 6:33). Several of 
Jesus’ parables stress the centrality of the Kingdom. A man finding a 


treasure in the field devotes his energies completely to the end that the 
treasure may be his. A pearl merchant, when he finds the perfect gem, 
sells all that he has so that he may have the pearl of great price. So man 
should make the Kingdom the supreme object of his devotion. This type 
of stirring directness and urgency, based on his conviction that the sovereign 
reign of the God of history is at hand, was characteristic of Jesus’ life and 
teaching. 

The Kingdom of God means basically the kingly rule or dominion of 
God. It is more the reign of God than a realm. It is more a personal 
relationship with God than a place. It is God exercising his sovereign 
Lordship over his creation. It is not to be equated with some manmade 
utopia. It is not to be reduced to some inner moral or spiritual disposition 
in the heart of man. It has to do with the decisive in-breaking of the 
living God in order to “visit and redeem his people.” 


1. The Old Testament Background 

There are Old Testament roots for the idea of the Kingdom of God, 
even though the terminology is not there current. God is King and his 
reign is eternal. He is the creator of heaven and earth; his sovereignty knows 
no end. “His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and his dominion is 
from generation to generation” (Daniel 4:3). ““The Lord has prepared his 
throne in the heavens; and his kingdom ruleth over all” (Psalm 103:9). 
God’s sovereign reign is not simply an eternal fact. It is also a present 
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manifestation in so far as his people respond to the covenant law. Where 
men respond to God in repentance, obedience, and dependence, there his 
rule is being realized in history. The Jewish rabbis taught that whenever 
one recited the Shema, or kept the Torah in any respect, he was “taking 
upon himself the yoke of the kingdom.” 

But the consummation of God’s reign is still in the future. The eternal 
sovereignty of God, now acknowledged only partly in Israel, will one 
day break through with finality. This was particularly stressed by the 
apocalyptic writers in later Judaism. “And the kingdom and dominion, 
and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom” (Daniel 7:27). Related also to this idea of future consummation 
is the messianic hope of Israel. Often this took a forthright political turn. 
The dream was of the vindication and restoration of the nation in Palestine, 
perhaps to take place between this age and the resurrection and judgment 
of the age to come. (In Revelation 20:2-7 this intermediate period is put 
at a thousand years.) There was also the theme of the new covenant in 
Jeremiah 31:31f. Even more important is the Suffering Servant teaching 
of Deutero-Isaiah, which figures very significantly in Jesus’ understanding 
of his messianic role. 


2. The New Testament Context 

The New Testament affirms that the Kingdom of God is intimately 
connected with the coming and the work of Jesus Christ. In and through 
his life, ministry, death, and resurrection God’s eternal reign has broken 
into history, God’s covenant has been re-established, and God’s redemptive 
activity has come in decisive fashion. 

As he is portrayed in the Gospels, Jesus was conscious that the Kingdom 
was being realized, at least in a preliminary fashion, in his life and ministry. 
This is the truth in support of the position known as “realized eschatology.” 
“But if it is by the finger of God that I cast out demons, then the kingdom 
of God is come upon you” (Luke 11:20). Jesus’ reply to the question of 
John the Baptist from prison implies the note of Kingdom fulfillment, 
particularly in connection with his healing acts. “Go and tell John what 
you have seen and heard: the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the poor 
have good news preached to them” (Luke 7:22). The parables of growth 
also point to the present working of the Kingdom. Jesus’ death and 
resurrection were centrally involved in the Kingdom’s coming, so much so 
that the early church could affirm that Jesus Christ is the Kingdom, i.e., 
God’s sovereign rule being established in history. 

At the same time, Jesus regarded the Kingdom as future. Jesus taught 
his disciples to pray, “Thy kingdom come.” Some of the parables, such 
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as the mustard seed, the tares, and the dragnet, have their focus toward 
the future. As we have seen, the Holy Spirit is the “earnest” or guarantee 
of the salvation that is yet to come. The image of the “bride” of Christ 
also has an eschatological reference. As this is developed particularly in 
Paul’s letters, the metaphor denotes not only the intimacy and the 
permanence of the union between Christ and the church, not only the 
subjection of the church to Christ as its Head and Savior, but also the fact 
that while the church already shares in Christ’s perfection it is still becoming 
in its perfection (Ephesians 5:25-27). 


3. The Millennial Hope 

The Kingdom hope has at times taken the form of “millennialism.” 
The so-called premillennial schematism picks up many of the Old Testament 
patterns of expectation, including the dream of a restored Israel and the 
establishment of Jerusalem as the religious capital. Emphasized also are 
the return of Christ at the time of the “rapture” and the overthrow of 
Satan and all forms of ungodly government and lawlessness. This is to 
take place during the intermediate period of one thousand years between 
this age and the final resurrection and judgment. 

Postmillennialism is a variation of the above. The reign of Christ will 
come on earth after the gospel has been effectively proclaimed throughout 
the world. In premillennialism Christ’s return precedes the thousand-year 


period. In postmillennialism his return follows the millennium. During 
the thousand-year period the Jews will be converted to Christianity. At the 
close of this era there will be a terrible struggle between Christian and 
evil forces. Christ will then appear and the general resurrection and | 
judgment will follow. A new heaven and a new earth are then revealed 
in place of the earth which is destroyed by fire. 


The position termed amillennialism differs from both of the foregoing 
in that the thousand-year period in Revelation 20 is not regarded as applying 
to a specific time on earth. The figure of one thousand refers more 
symbolically to a period known and measured by God himself. This view 
affirms the reign of departed saints with Christ, the imminence of the 
Lord’s return, the resurrection of the just and the unjust at his coming, 
the period of cataclysmic judgment, and the emergence of the new heaven 
and the new earth. But the emphasis is more upon the sovereignty of 
Christ’s Kingdom than upon fulfillment of a literal thousand-year period 
on earth. 

Behind the more schematized portraits of the Kingdom hope is the 
faith in God’s power and sovereignty over history. This trust in the God 
of Christ’s coming is far more important than a detailed schematism 
regarding the “end.” Our confidence in Christ’s “second” coming is 
grounded in his first coming. Our hope for the future consummation of 
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the Kingdom is anchored by the present realization of the Kingdom made 
possible by life “in Christ through the Spirit.” The amillennial view 
more nearly places the emphasis in the right place. This expresses confidence 
in God’s power and present working without giving unwarranted status to 
the more nationalistic prophecies of the Old Testament, and without 
attempting to diagram the times and the episodes leading toward the 
eschaton. 


4. The Church and the Kingdom 

It is inadequate both to identify the church and the Kingdom and to 
separate the two completely. To make the two identical is to overlook the 
sinful-holy, human-divine duality of the church. It is to err in what might 
be termed a Docetic-type heresy. To argue for the near or even the total 
separation of the two moves in the direction of reducing the church 
strictly to a human and sociological community. This might be called a 
Pelagian-type heresy. 

While the church is not to be identified with the Kingdom, it does 
have a unique relationship to God’s sovereign and saving rule. The church 
is precisely that community which has its life and calling in relation to 
the activity of the sovereign God as manifested in his election of and 
covenant with old and new Israel, the coming and work of his Son, Jesus 
Christ, and the presence and power of his Spirit. As the corporate body, 


that is, the agency for Christ’s ongoing work, the church is the focus of 
God’s redemptive reign on earth. 


5. Summary 

The church is the eschatological community that gratefully recalls 
what has been wrought in Christ through the Spirit and hopefully awaits 
the consummation of God’s saving reign. It is the people of the Kingdom. 
It is the community of those who affirm that the victory of the Kingdom of 
God has already been realized in Christ, and yet who wait with expectancy 
the consummation of that victory. 





The Church and the Church of the Brethren 


Date W. Brown 


I. PHILOSOPHIES OF BRETHRENISM 


From whence and why do the Brethren emerge from the stream of 
Christian history? There are varying philosophies of the basic motifs, the 
origins, the course of development, and the present trends of Brethrenism. 


1. Philosophies of Fundamental Ideas 

Brethren historians and writers have agreed on many basic motifs 
concerning the movement but have varied in the emphasis attached to 
particular themes. Brumbaugh deduced many beliefs from the basic 
principle and maxim: “No exercise of force in religion.” Theologically, 
Mallott has classified the Brethren as Pietists, biblicists (Christians devoted 
to the New Testament and especially to the Sermon on the Mount), and 
mystics (a Jesus mysticism stressing the imitation of Jesus). Durnbaugh has 
seen the genius of the Brethren incarnate in two fundamental themes 
—restitutionism (called by Mallott “imitative primitive Christianism’’) 
and discipleship (the Anabaptist emphasis upon obedience). Other ideas 
which have been claimed to be basic with the Brethren are community, 
contemporaneousness with Christ, democracy, humanitarianism, ethical 
Christianity, and nonconformity. 

Fundamental to all of these is the motif of imitatio Christi or Nachfolge 
Christi, which includes in the idea of living like Jesus connotations of 
obedience and discipleship as well as the tradition that religion is life. 


2. Philosophies of Origins 

Mallott has seen Brethrenism as the reincarnation of the Bernardine- 
Franciscan-Waldensian emphasis in Christendom. This is in line with his 
stress on a Jesus mysticism, which is not a union of metaphysical substance 
but of affection and will. The most common theme has been that 
Brethrenism emerged out of the interaction of the stream of Anabaptism 
flowing from the left wing of the sixteenth-century Reformation with the 
strong currents of German Pietism of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. The Pietists were divided into the churchly movement 
represented by Philip Jacob Spener and August Hermann Francke and 
those who were spiritual followers of Jacob Boehme. The latter have been 
designated as radical Pietists, and David Ensign has labeled these separatists 
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as the spiritual progenitors of the early Brethren. Donald Durnbaugh, 
though not excluding this influence, has maintained that the Brethren came 
into existence by rejecting radical Pietism and adopting Anabaptist motifs. 
Floyd Mallott and William Willoughby have emphasized both procedures or 
courses as contributing influences. With the present revival of Reformation 
theology, increasingly it will be asked, “How much Calvinism was retained, 
since nearly all of the early Brethren were from the Reformed tradition?” 


3. Philosophies of Development 

Frequently, a trilogy of purity, fall, and progress has been proposed. 
The glorious beginnings included the founding of the church, rapid growth, 
the coming to America, and real participation in colonial life as evidenced 
by the Sauer publications. This was followed by the wilderness experience 
produced by forced isolation during the persecution of the Revolutionary 
War. But after a few generations of isolationism, an awakening came with 
the advent of Henry Kurtz’s publications in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This was followed by missions, education, Sunday schools, etc. 
Mallott rejected the above trilogy and proposed instead a twofold division 
of Brethren history, with 1851 as the dividing line. The key thought is 
adaptation to what happened socially, namely, the Industrial Revolution, 
and not progress. 

The church-sect analysis set forth by Ernst Troeltsch in his classic 
work, The Social Teachings of the Christian Churches, has been used by 
many to trace the development of the Brethren. Ernest LeFever has called 
the Brethren a sect in transition moving steadily to the church-type, and 
has observed, “Just as a tadpole must die or become a frog, it is almost 
inevitable that a sect must die or become a church.”* Thus the Brethren 
inevitably have been moving from an exclusive church to an inclusive 
church, from renunciation of prevailing culture to affirmation of it, from 
voluntary, confessional bases of membership to ritual or social prerequisites 
only, from meetinghouses to beautiful sanctuaries, from an unspecialized 
part-time ministry to a professional full-time ministry, and from a moral 
community excluding unworthy members to a social institution embracing 
all who are socially compatible within it. This theme has been sociologically 
verified in the studies of F. D. Dove (Cultural Changes in the Church of 
the Brethren) and Jesse Ziegler (The Broken Cup). There are many other 
distinctions which Troeltsch gave which could be added, such as the sect 
standing for separation of church and state and the church being a state 
church. This illustrates that in some things the sectarian emphases have 
become dominant in American church life. The Church of the Brethren 
is still in transition, containing both sectarian and churchly traits. But it 


* LeFever, Ernest, “Ethical Characteristics of the Church-Sect Motif— Using the Church of the 
Brethren as an Example,” a paper prepared for H. Richard Niebuhr’s class in Christian Ethics and 
Liston Pope’s class in Social Ethics, Yale Divinity School, 1943-44, page 3. 
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is increasingly moving more to the church-type. Whereas some see the 
dangers of the church-type (identification with culture), others see the 
dangers of the sect-type (pride, Pharisaicalism, and legalism). 


4. Philosophies of Present Trends 

Some would feel that in a society of militarism, faltering moral 
standards, and depersonalization, the Brethren are returning in thought 
to their Anabaptist heritage of obedience, discipline, and sectarianism. 
Others would agree with Kermit Eby in “The Brethren and Modern 
Culture,” in the Summer 1959 issue of Brethren Life and Thought. He 
believes the Brethren should move in the sectarian direction with an open 
and avowed intent to indoctrinate in developing a sense of Brethrenism. 
Yet he believes this will never happen as the past is never recaptured and 
it remains for others to find the vision and make it theirs. 

Opposed to the above view is the feeling that Brethrenism has lost what 
uniqueness it ever possessed and has absolutely no theological reasons 
for existence as a separate denominational entity apart from familistic 
satisfactions. The thing to do is to unite organically with another 
denomination. 

A more moderate view than either of these believes that the Brethren, 
who still possess some treasured gifts, should continue in the direction of 
becoming a respectable, co-operative denomination in the family of churches. 
In the councils of churches the Brethren can thus gain from and share with 
others. In this way the Brethren can maintain certain sectarian tendencies 
and tensions within the framework of ecumenical Christianity. 


II. THe CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BRETHREN TO THE CHURCH 


Such evaluations of necessity are subjective and can be made only 
through the eyes of faith of one who believes in the validity of the Brethren 
heritage or by an appreciative non-Brethren observer. As the Brethren have 
assimilated from others the annual meeting, the prayer meeting, the revival 
service, etc., it is true that others have borrowed from them. It has been 
conjectured, for example, that the Brethren definitely influenced the 
Disciples of Christ in their theology of baptism —repent, believe, be 
baptized — and in their noncreedal stand with the resultant emphasis on 
the New Testament, for Alexander Campbell was raised in a strong 
Brethren county in western Pennsylvania. 

Politically, as one of the sects in Pennsylvania, the Brethren may have 
helped contribute to the milieu of the spirit of religious freedom which led 
to the adoption in the new constitution of the principle of the separation 
of church and state. Ideologically, the equalitarianism of their way of life 
and the resultant polity contributed to the American democratic way in 
civil and church life. Theologically, the Brethren have bequeathed to 
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Christendom renewed emphases on primitivism, sanctification, discipleship, 
brotherhood, and service. Educationally, the meeting for the unmarried 
held every Sunday afternoon at Germantown was doubtless a Sunday school 
of a type some thirty years before the school of Robert Raikes. However, 
it is doubtful that this influenced directly any other group with the exception 
of Ludwig Hoecker’s school at Ephrata. Organizationally, the Brethren 
Service program and its representatives have played major roles in the 
formation of many groups in the areas of relief, rehabilitation, and world 
peace. These contributions will now be discussed concisely. 

The National Service Board for Religious Objectors (NSBRO) was 
founded in 1940 following meetings in Washington and Philadelphia of 
Mennonites, Friends, Brethren, and other agency representatives interested 
in working out with the government alternative service arrangements for 
conscientious objectors. Brethren were very active in the formation of this, 
M. R. Zigler and W. Harold Row serving as chairmen. 

Following the Second World War, UNRRA asked for sixty of our men 
to serve in tractor units. Following this co-operative venture with the United 
Nations came sixteen thousand overseas trips by ten thousand men who 
became seagoing cowboys. Another program in which M. R. Zigler was 
the moving spirit was CROP. It was an outgrowth of our own material 
aids program launched by BSC at the Orlando Annual Conference of 1947 
and a meeting the next year of the Council of Voluntary Agencies. From 
this evolved CROP, which became a threefold effort of the Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, the Lutheran World Relief, and Church World Service. 
The organization actually got underway in 1948. From the beginning, John 
Metzler was one of the first three national staff members. 

The Brethren were also active in the formation of Church World 
Service at the National Council of Churches meetings in Columbus, Ohio, 
in the spring of 1947. In this venture the Brethren have allowed their 
relief centers to become Church World Service processing centers. 

One of the most famous and appealing of the relief undertakings has 
been the Heifer Project. The idea of sending heifers for relief originated 
with Dan West while in relief work in Spain in about 1936-1937. When 
he returned, a committee was organized in Northern Indiana; its functions 
were later transferred to the Brethren Service Committee, where they 
stayed until the early 1950’s, when negotiations were made for this program 
to become interfaith, which it is today both technically and functionally. 

Influencing most of our communities was the teen-age exchange 
program started in 1948-49. Our own program helped pave the way for 
the International Christian Youth Exchange (ICYE) established in 1956 by 
the Brethren Service Commission, the Disciples of Christ, the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, the Methodists, and the Youth Section of the 
National Council. John Eberly was a leader in this from the beginning 
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and served as the first acting executive of it. Its central offices were located at 
New Windsor until recently, when they were moved to the new Interchurch 
Center in New York. 

International Voluntary Service, Inc. (IVS) was formed about 1953 
following a year or two of meetings by an exploratory committee. W. Harold 
Row served as chairman of this exploratory committee as well as the first 
chairman of the executive committee. Other groups in which the Brethren 
have been very active are the Church Peace Mission, the Commission on 
Youth Service Projects, CARE, and the Continuation Committee of the 
Historic Peace Churches. In Europe the Brethren either alone or with 
others have launched HELP (Don Murray’s project in Sardinia), the 
International Christian Service for Peace (known as EIRENE, the main 
purpose of which is to provide alternative service for European conscientious 
objectors), the Puidoux Continuation Committee (started in 1955 to bring 
the peace churches into contact with European churchmen and theologians), 
and the Interchurch Service Village Teams. The latter came about largely 
through the explorations of M. R. Zigler with others at the World Council 
of Churches. An invitation was extended from the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and the Brethren Service Commission in co-operation with Lutheran World 
Federation and others came together to form a team. Mr. Zigler believes 
this may become a patternmaker in the process of joining together personnel 
and money for Christian service. This was started in January 1951. 

While the Brethren Volunteer Service program has not eventuated in 
the formation of any kind of inter-agency program, it has served to stimulate 
others — the Evangelical and Reformed Church, the Mennonites, and the 
Methodists — to initiate similar programs. 

The above is not exhaustive, but very representative. The role of 
Brethren Service has often been to develop a program to meet a particular 
need and then to invite others to co-operate with the ultimate expectation 
that the program would be organized on an ecumenical or inter-agency 
basis. Or Brethren Service has sometimes taken the initiative in stimulating 
others to join in the initial phase of some new type of service program. 

Norman Baugher has listed the following as contributions which the 
Brethren can make to the church: to show the relation of religion to life 
and the validity of the theology and witness of Christian Pietism; to offer 
for evidence, understanding, and enlightenment as to the nature of the 
church our configuration of church polity, ordinances, and practices; and to 
be a sensitive but very humble conscience among the churches on matters 
of peace and brotherhood. 


III. THe RELATIONSHIP OF THE BRETHREN TO OTHER BRETHREN GROUPS 


The chief bodies of the Brethren are the main branch, the Church of 
the Brethren; the Brethren Church, having separated in 1882; the Old 
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Order German Baptist Brethren, 1881. There have been and are other very 
small groups, the chief being the Dunker Brethren, 1926. The Brethren, 
sometimes called the Progressive branch, split nearly in half in 1936 into 
the Ashland and Grace groups. 

The chief conversations of the Church of the Brethren have been with 
the Ashland Brethren, although relationships also have been maintained 
with the Old Order German Baptist Brethren. In the full report of the 
1916 Annual Conference, H. C. Early states that in 1904 a brother from 
the Progressive Brethren appeared before Standing Committee, a committee 
was appointed, and “fraternal relations have been alive in some form from 
that day to this.” Relationships through a Fraternal Relations Committee 
have waxed hot and cold ever since. Those who have been the closest to these 
conversations through the years feel that there is not much hope in the 
immediate future of fruitful discussions pointing to reunion with one or 
more of our sister Brethren bodies. Nevertheless, there are still points of 
contact and areas of co-operation such as the contributions of the Old Order 
Brethren to certain phases of our Brethren Service program during and 
following the war, the co-operation with the Brethren Church in our mission 
program in Nigeria since 1950, and participation of Ashland College in 
the Brethren Student Christian Movement. 


IV. THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE BRETHREN TO OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


It is somewhat difficult to discern accurately the feelings of the Brethren 
toward other Christians in various periods of history. It is likely that there 
were instances of open communion in the early history of the movement. 
Certainly the Brethren universalists were not condemning others to eternal 
hell. One nineteenth-century elder was reported to me as saying, “We 
believe that God has a people. We don’t know how many people he has. 
But we are concerned to be of his people and think we are.” It has also 
been said that when some of the Brethren did feel they were the only 
church, the same was true of many other American religious groups. 
Whatever the past, Brethren now recognize other groups and other baptisms 
(Des Moines, 1958). At the grass-roots level, Brethren have been very active 
in co-operative, conciliar, ecumenical efforts. 

Direct co-operative efforts and contacts with other denominations 
began in the area of foreign missions. In April 1910, the General 
Mission Board sent Brother I. B. Trout to the World’s Sixth Sunday School 
Convention at Washington, D. C. Nine years later, the same board voted 
to pay its pro-rata share of four hundred dollars for the expenses of 
the Inter-Church Movement through the Foreign Missions Conference. 
Increasing co-operation in this area has led to the decision of the General 
Brotherhood Board in 1951 to approve in principle the trend of organization 
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proposed for the Church of Christ in the Sudan, which called for the 
possible merger of denominations in Africa. More recently the Church 
of the Brethren has been active in conversations in relation to the proposed 
United Church of North India. 

In 1920 the American Bible Society was placed on our list of 
benevolences, and A. C. Wieand was named a member of the Advisory 
Board. As noted above, since 1919 the Brethren had connections with 
the International Sunday School Conventions. In addition to co-operating 
with the International Lessons, Brethren joined with the Disciples in 
church-schoo] publications (nursery, primary, junior, and junior-high) 
beginning as early as 1928. In primary and junior curriculum the Baptists 
have also been in on the publication. Since 1958, the paper Friends has been 
published jointly with the Evangelical United Brethren Church. We have 
also shared youth publications with the Quakers. At the March 1961 
meeting of the General Brotherhood Board it was voted that the Church 
of the Brethren join in a co-operative curriculum project of a number of 
denominations who are working toward a total church education curriculum. 

Co-operation in various programs of the Federal Council of Churches 
began in the 1930's, the Council of Boards officially approving such 
co-operation in 1938. In 1941, the Council of Boards recommended to 
Annual Conference constituent membership in both the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and the World Council of Churches. This 
was passed, but affiliation in these bodies did not come without much 
struggle and opposition. This was a frequent controversial issue in the 
forties, the primary opposition coming from fundamentalist circles within 
the church. In 1948, the Church of the Brethren was one of the churches 
participating in the first assembly of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam. In 1949, Conference voted to favor the merger of the Federal 
Council with other agencies to form the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. Since then, the Brethren have been active in practically 
all phases of the ecumenical movement. 


Beginning in the fall of 1945, Bethany Biblical Seminary co-operated 
with the General Conference Mennonites in their new venture of 
establishing Mennonite Biblical Seminary. This affiliation lasted for 
thirteen years and was dissolved after the school year of 1957-1958, at 
which time the Mennonites moved to their new location at Elkhart, 
Indiana. The final separation was effected with a great sense of regret 
because of the mutual benefits and rich fellowship experienced in this 


venture. 

Another co-operative educational association has been at La Verne 
College, where the Evangelical United Brethren Church joined in the 
operation of the college in 1957. Of additional interest have been the 
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conversations of this same denomination with the Brethren, beginning when 
members of the two delegations to the Oberlin Conference on ““The Nature 
of the Unity We Seek” ate together. This was in September of 1951. Since 
then there have been other conversations and representation of these 
denominations at each other’s conferences. There are no plans for further 
conversations at this time. 

Added to the above there have been many contacts and relationships 
in Brethren Service activities, as mentioned previously. Significant has been 
our contact with the Lutherans through CROP in this country and through 
our many contacts with the German church. Of interest is the warm 
co-operative relationship of several of our leaders with Monsignor Ligutti, 
head of the rural life program of American Catholicism. There are many 
other contacts and relationships which of necessity will not be listed here 
because of limitations of knowledge and space. 


V. ORGANIC UNION OF THE BRETHREN WITH OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


In discussions of organic union, the advantages and the disadvantages 
of such union will be compared with our present participation in the 
National Council of Churches and the World Council of Churches. 
Likewise, Brethren who are in favor of moving toward greater co-operation 
will need to decide whether to favor a plan such as that proposed by 
E. Stanley Jones—namely, a federation—or an organic merger with 
another denomination and then another until we have one unified 
Protestant church. 


1. Reasons for Organic Union 

There are many reasons given for organic union. Here are only a 
few. Theologically, we seek unity because Christ wills it for his church. 
It is a gift of God which we need to receive through his Holy Spirit. Paul 
speaks of the ‘‘one body . . . one Spirit . . . one hope . . . one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, and one God and Father of us all.”” Division is sin. Practically, 
it is said that our witness is weakened in mission areas by our divisions. 
Home mission strategy demands union; the church must minister to the 
total community, which no longer cares about differences. Waste of 
leadership and of money can be eliminated by combining struggling, 
ineffective congregations. An appeal to the nations to co-operate for peace 
is little respected when coming from those who cannot get along among 
themselves. In addition, it is said that there is strong support at the grass 
roots for union among lay people who feel that it does not make a great 
deal of difference which church one joins. 


2. Arguments Against Organic Union 
With others, some Brethren are stating arguments not so much against 
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the ecumenical movement as against organic union.” It is being maintained 
that the unity which we seek is a fellowship of love and service, and that 
the New Testament does not necessarily emphasize institutional unity. 
Emil Brunner represents this view: “As long as and whenever Christians can 
recognize one another as Brethren in Christ, the unity of the church is 
assured. . . . The mutual readiness to learn from one another is a far more 
significant manifestation of unity than the struggle after the unity of 
organization and Church order.” Historically, the church has seldom been 
nearer the Kingdom simply by having a powerful monolithic church 
structure. Power and bigness can corrupt the church as well as other 
institutions. Organic union might also tend in the direction of a state 
church. The ideological basis for dividing Christendom might be better for 
Christian freedom than the geographical one. If freedom is allowed, then 
one organization will be impossible as union will often produce new splinter 
groups. In addition to these factors, it should be remembered that the 
sectarian thrust in history has not always been bad; division has been used 
by God for judgment and purification of his church. 


8. Problems the Brethren Face in Organic Union 

In considering organic union the Brethren will be asking some of the 
following questions. Theologically, would the Brethren be willing to join 
with those who do not share their emphasis on sanctification? How far 
would the Brethren go in giving up their peculiar ordinances — baptism 
by trine immersion, the love feast, and anointing? Would the Brethren 
adapt to a presbyterian or an episcopal type of church polity? Sociologically, 
are the Brethren ready yet to give up the familistic, intimate type of 
fellowship they have known? Would they be willing to adapt to new and 
different forms of worship? 


4. Conclusions of the Manchester Conference on the Relationship of the 
Church of the Brethren to the Ecumenical Movement’ 

The Brethren have become increasingly aware of the unity of the 
church through participation in the ecumenical movement. The Brethren 
in India, for example, feel very close to their fellow Christians who constitute 
a small minority in the life of their country. They are currently involved 
in conversations regarding organic union. There has been a tendency to 
spell out the unity of the church entirely on the basis of ethical behavior. 
There are the common bonds which we have as human beings facing 


* As this paper does not deal with the arguments against present participation in the ecumenical 
movement it is only fair to list very briefly a few of them: our present affiliation with councils and 
liberal leaders causes many conflicts within our own Brotherhood; such association has caused us to 
depart from biblical and Anabaptist foundations; we should not be yoked together with unbelievers; such 
association has hindered other relationships with more kindred denominations who are outside of the 
present conciliar movement as represented in the National and World Councils of Churches. 


* This section of the paper is the work of the study section of the Manchester Conference, rather than 
the author’s individual work. 
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common problems in our world. Yet real Christian unity must come from 
a confession of faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior as well as the 
manifestation of this in ethical action. 

As a witness to this unity given in Jesus Christ, which is felt in 
participation in the total life of the church, the Church of the Brethren 
should continue co-operation in the local, state, national, and world councils 
of churches. 

But beyond our present participation in the councils of the ecumenical 
movement, the Church of the Brethren should engage in conversations with 
other Christian bodies seeking a fuller understanding of God’s will regarding 
a visible manifestation of God’s given unity for his church in harmony with 
the truth of the Scriptures as revealed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Organic union, as such, is neither good nor bad. Its advisability would 
depend upon the bases of such union. However, participants should not 
enter such conversations with either a hidden or a revealed list of such 
bases. Neither should they enter them with a strong predilection for or 
against organic union. But with what groups should conversations be 
undertaken? The following principles should guide the church in its future 
participation in such conversations. 


PRINCIPLES OF CONVERSATIONS 


1. A Common Faith: Organic union must rest upon a common faith 
in God, devotion to Christ as the only Son of God and Lord of life, 
and loyalty to the guidance of the Holy Spirit as given in the living 
and written Word. 

. Effective Witness: The uniting churches must be sensitive to God’s 
call for a more effective witness to the world of his grace, love, and 
forgiveness. 

. Preservation of Heritage: Organic union must provide for the 
conservation and enhancement of values in the heritage of uniting 
groups that have been given to them by God. 

. Faithful Stewardship: Organic union must provide for expressing a 
stewardship of the leadership, organization, time, and goods that 
have been entrusted to the uniting churches by God. 

. Christian Freedom: The uniting churches must recognize that new 
light may break forth from God’s Word, and that his Spirit may 
lead in ways not now known by us. 

As we strive to manifest the unity of the ecumenical church, we also 
have a responsibility to work for a greater unity within the Church of the 
Brethren. Within our Brotherhood there are rather wide and diverse 
interests and concerns. We believe that in response to the leading of the 
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Holy Spirit special concerns may develop among Brethren who could give 
expression to such concerns and still be full members in good fellowship. 

We further believe that the counsels of such fellowships should be heard 
and that they should be urged to relate in brotherly love and devotion to 
the larger body, recognizing that they may have a vocation to be different 
and to attempt in love to inspire and correct the church. 





The Church in Its Historical Expression 


DonaLp F. DURNBAUGH 


INTRODUCTION 


Of the several classifications of the many forms of Christianity which 
have emerged throughout history, one of the most helpful is a threefold 
typology: the category of the “Catholic,” including Roman Catholicism, 
Orthodoxy, and much of Anglicanism; the category of “Classical 
Protestantism,” including Lutheranism and Calvinism; and the category 
of the “Free Church,” including Anabaptism and the later Dissenting 
churches. The American scene, in which examples of all three kinds are 
found, adds additional elements, which must be considered as well. After 
sketching the characteristics of these classifications, some attempt must be 
made to analyze where the Church of the Brethren fits into this framework. 


I. Tue “CatuHo.ic” TRADITION 


The most venerable wing of Christendom, the “Catholic” tradition, is 
characterized by the controlling concepts of a high view of the church as 
institution, the apostolic succession (or historic episcopate), the sacramental 
system, the clergy elevated above the laity, the tendency to place tradition 
(interpreted by the church) above Scripture, and emphasis upon the historic 
creeds. Angus Dun puts it this way: 

- the Church in its visible, institutional character— its teachings 
formulated in dogma, its priesthood and hierarchy of ministers and governors, 

its rites and ceremonies, its laws— partakes of the quality of God. God's 

presence and saving action among men are mediated through all of these. There 

is a strong tendency to divinize or absolutize the visible Church. Individual 

teachers within the Church may doubtless err from time to time, but the 

Church’s dogma or holy tradition is inerrant.* 

Roman Catholicism 

Very early, the bishops of Rome asserted their primacy over the other 
ecclesiastical authorities in the centers of Christendom. Their reasons were: 
the tradition of Roman establishment by Peter and Paul; the Petrine 
doctrine — the understanding that the keys of binding and loosing were 
transferred by Peter to successor “popes” in Rome (Matthew 16: 18-19); the 
reputation Rome developed for purity of doctrine; its location in the capital 


The author is teaching history in Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. He 
is the author of European Origins of the Brethren. 


* Angus Dun, Prospecting for a United Church, page 51. 
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of the Roman Empire; and the generosity of the Roman congregation in 
aiding oppressed Christians elsewhere. A certain willingness to recognize a 
leading role for Rome among equals by no means meant that the other 
patriarchates — Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople — 
accepted the growing expression of Roman, hence papal, primacy. 

A major watershed in the history of the Christian church came in the 
fourth century. Under Emperor Constantine, the church received official 
favor in 313, ending the bitter persecutions it had endured. Late in the 
fourth century, Emperor Theodosius raised Christianity to the rank of the 
state church. It would be hard to overestimate the change which this 
wrought within Christianity. From this time on, a citizen was automatically 
a member of the church. Although great outward advances were thus made 
possible, the church was secularized. 

The course of history added to this development. As the Roman 
Empire fell it was the church as the only surviving institution which came 
to bear many of the responsibilities of government. “The papacy, as Hobbes 
remarked, appears as the ghost of the Roman Empire sitting crowned upon 
its grave.”* In the medieval period the church was dependent upon land to 
survive because of the breakdown of trade and travel. More and more time 
had to be spent in the administration of its property. Moreover, the 
“bishop-princes” of the church were involved in the feudal relationships 
which entailed military services and other worldly duties. 

Because of the secularization and increased wealth, corruption within 
the church grew apace. Reform movement after reform movement emerged, 
some of which were brought within the fold of the church (e.g., Franciscans 
and Dominicans), others of which were declared heretical (e.g., Waldensians 
and Albigensians). Coupled with these reforms was the conciliar movement 
which hoped to place control of the church into the hands of ecumenical 
councils rather than the hands of the monarchial papacy. The conciliar 
movement was furthered by the rising secular powers — England, France, 
the Holy Roman Empire — which denied the extreme papal claims of 
temporal supremacy to match the acknowledged spiritual supremacy. 

It was in this context that the Reformation took place. It is not 
possible here to go into the details of the Reformation; what is important 
is the result of the Reformation upon the Roman Catholic faith. Its refusal, 
or inability, to reform itself occasioned the schism. Now, instead of making 
the concessions urged upon the church by the Holy Roman emperors and 
others loyal to Roman Catholicism but eager for unity, the Tridentine 
decrees resulted in a stiffening of medieval dogma and consequent 
sharpening of the division. So important were such changes as the 
promulgation of tradition as equal to Scripture that some have spoken of 
the “New Trent Religion” as emerging in the sixteenth century. The 


*J. H. Nichols, Primer for Protestants, page 44. 
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success of the Counter-Reformation sparked by the Jesuits and the 
widespread Roman missionary program after this period are well known. 


Modern Roman Catholicism has continued the pattern set by Trent, 
despite the rise of anticlerical feeling, especially in Europe. The long 
campaign for complete papal supremacy was capped by the reactionary 
Syllabus of Errors (1864), the doctrine of papal infallibility (1870), and the 
increased cult of Mary (1950). The active political role of Roman 
Catholicism and the numerous instances of persecutions of Protestants in 
Roman Catholic countries have added to the tension between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in recent times. 


2. The Orthodox Churches 

In opposition to the Latin West within the Roman Empire the Greek 
East developed. Political and religious rivalry were so intertwined as to 
make impossible discussion of either apart from the other. The city of 
Constantinople, or Byzantium, founded by Constantine the Great, became 
the center of Eastern Christianity. After the fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West, the Empire in the East lived on for another thousand years. 


Within the Byzantine Empire, as the Eastern Roman Empire came to 
be known, a very close relationship developed between church and state. 
The patriarch of Constantinople was appointed and almost always controlled 
by the emperor. Hence the term caesaropapism. To a greater or lesser 
degree, the patriarch of Constantinople in turn controlled the Eastern 
church, which knew itself as the “Orthodox,” because of its close adherence 
to the creedal statements of the early ecumenical councils. 


Over the years differences grew between the churches of the East and 
the West. The final break between Rome and Constantinople came in 
1054, but a long history of religious tension, heightened by political 
disputes, went on before. The outward reasons for the schism — dispute 
over the use of unleavened bread, the Filioque clause (the Holy Spirit 
proceeding from the Son as well as from the Father), the marriage of 
Orthodox priests — would certainly in themselves not have caused such 
a sharp break. Some attempts were made at reconciliation, but the 
unscrupulous Western “Crusade” in 1204 against Constantinople destroyed 
all hope for reunion. The Orthodox have never accepted the claims of 
papal primacy, considering themselves the only true church which has 
never wavered from the practices and beliefs of primitive Christianity. 
In the words of a contemporary Orthodox participant in ecumenical 
conversations: “Our own concept of Orthodoxy is that it represents the 
Christian Church doctrine, order, worship, and tradition of the first eight 
centuries of united Christendom.” 


* Archbishop Iakovos, “The Contribution of Eastern Orthodoxy to the Ecumenical Movement,” in 
the Ecumenical Review, July 1959, page 396. 
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Though the center of Eastern Orthodoxy shifted to Moscow after the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453, the Russian patriarchate never developed 
the weight and prestige of the patriarch of Constantinople, who remains 
“first in honor” among the Orthodox. Most observers characterize the last 
several centuries of Orthodox Church life as one of little dynamic. The 
static nature of Orthodoxy has also been furthered by the problems of 
nationalism, expressed so rabidly in the Orthodox territories of the Balkans 
and the Near East. Recently Marxist control of the Orthodox Church has 
throttled, or at the best tolerated a minimum activity within, the church. 


3. Anglicanism 

While not all Anglicans could accurately be placed within the 
“Catholic” classification, the Anglican Episcopalian bodies historically 
belong within it. Moreover, the influential Anglo-Catholic bloc within the 
denomination vigorously maintain this position. Historically, Anglicanism, 
sometimes called the Middle Way, represented much more of a political 
struggle over the ecclesiastical control over the Church of England than a 
deep doctrinal struggle such as was the case on the Continent. To be sure, 
the Church of England moved to a basically Protestant position theologically, 
but the Catholic emphasis upon the liturgy, the historic episcopate, the 
association of church and state in the Establishment, and participation of 
ecclesiastics in the government remain. Until quite recently, many privileges 
within England, such as attendance at the major universities, were the 
exclusive rights of Anglicans. 

Of especial importance has been the crucial role played by members 
of the Anglican faith in the rise of the ecumenical movement. Longstanding 
arrangements sought by Anglicans for intercommunion with similar bodies 
(e.g., Old Catholic) readied them for aggressive activity in movements for 
church co-operation. Bishop Brent of the United States and Archbishop 
William Temple were indispensable leaders in the early years of preparation 
for the World Council of Churches. 


II. THe CLAssicAL PROTESTANT TRADITION 


The second major form of Christianity can be called the Classical 
Protestant tradition. Here, for convenience’ sake, only Lutheranism and 
Calvinism will be discussed. In any case, they represent the several 
denominational forms springing from them, all of which more or less share 
the same basic theological positions. 

The controlling concepts for this form are the belief in justification by 
faith as opposed to work-righteousness, the primacy of the Scriptures above 
tradition and hierarchy, a re-definition of the sacraments to exclude the 
magic of ex-opere operato (though differing on the exact degree of Christ’s 
presence), and emphasis upon the preaching of the Word. The minister is 
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the servant of the Word rather than priest, but withal, the role of the 
minister is viewed as a high one, inasmuch as in it is centered the 
responsibility for the correct teaching and interpretation of the Scriptures. 
This latter tended to undercut the early Lutheran stress upon the “priesthood 
of all believers,” which, however, did not mean, as is popularly supposed, 
that each man was his own priest, but that each was priest or minister to 
his neighbors. 
The .. . Church is . . . the community of those who, having received the 
Word of God by faith, embodied in the Bible or communicated through the 
Bible, live and shape their common life in obedience to that Word. God and 
man meet in the Word. The Church stands forever under the Bible. . . . The 
true churches are the churches of the Book, the Church’s task is to bring to 
men what is given to them by God in the Book.‘ 














1. Lutheranism 

Though in many ways himself medieval, Martin Luther in his 
courageous attack upon, first, the abuses and then the bases of the medieval 
church provided a turning point in history. His progressive doubt about 
indulgences, about the validity of papal pronouncements, and finally about 
the authority of church councils led to his daring dependence upon Scripture 
alone. Popes could err and councils had been wrong, but the Scripture was 
infallible. This is not to say that Luther was guilty of Bibliolatry. His 
freedom of translation and assessment of the relative worth of various New 
Testament epistles is notorious. However, it was the former Augustinian 
monk who restored to Christendom the emphasis upon the Word. 

Here we are interested in the course of development which the Lutheran 
Church took. Partly as a result of historic necessity, partly as a result of 
Luther’s leadership, Lutheranism came to be encompassed in the territorial 
church. In the critical situation facing the church, it seemed to Luther that 
only the prince as “emergency bishop” could effect the necessary reforms. 
Moreover, did not Romans 13 teach that God had ordained the secular arm? 
In Luther’s emphasis upon the direct spiritual confrontation of God and 
simple man, questions of church administration were of little moment. 
Adding to Luther’s conservative view was his fear that the burning desire 
of the peasants for economic reform as well as religious reform would thwart 
his cause. 

The classic formulation establishing the territorial church system in 
Germany came with the treaties of Augsburg and Westphalia (1555 and 
1648), which ended the terrible religious wars. The compromise solution 
was the principle of cuius regio eius religio—the ruler determines the 
religion of his subjects. This arrangement was used by the many German 
rulers to make the church an effective agency of government. Pastors were 
state officials, often acting as combined police officials and keepers of vital 































* Angus Dun, op. cit., page 47. 
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statistics. The church in return received its support from state taxes. 
“Throne and Altar” was the slogan for much of German history, in which 
the church was the foremost advocate of monarchy and militarism. 

Throughout the period of the religious wars the Lutheran theologians 
debated angrily in drafting creedal statements. These “symbolic books” 
were the defenses behind which the church barricaded itself, castigating 
those not adhering to them. There came a reaction to this stultifying 
Lutheran scholasticism. Voices emerged calling for a turning away from the 
sterile intellectualization of church life. There must be a reformation of 
life to match the earlier reformation of doctrine, defended very intemperately 
by the Lutheran clergy. The movement, known as Pietism, produced the 
first missionary activity of this wing of Christianity and great charitable 
enterprises. Though later submerged within the more powerful stream of 
Rationalism, Pietism emerged once again in the nineteenth century to 
provide much of what was vital in the German Lutheran Church of that 
period. 

In recent times the most important event has been the critical church 
struggle of the 1930’s within Germany. National-Socialistic totalitarianism 
tried to bend the German church to its will. While many “German 
Christians,” true to their tradition of implicit obedience to the government, 
followed the empty promises of the Third Reich, many others concluded 
that they must say “No” to the Nazi neo-paganism. The declaration of 
Barmen of 1934 marked the beginning of the Confession Church. 

Representatives of this movement emerged triumphantly after 1945 to 
form the new United Church of Germany. Two of the most promising 
developments coming out of the modern German church are the Evangelical 
Academies and the Kirchentag. The former brings laymen of many trades 
and professions together in retreat centers to discuss problems within their 
fields or current issues. The latter features mass meetings to demonstrate 
the unity of the church across East-West boundaries and emphasizes the place 
of the laity. 


2. Calvinism 

Sharing much of Lutheran theology, John Calvin provided the 
systematic synthesis lacking in Luther. Moreover, Calvinism was more 
militant, more thoroughgoingly Protestant. Where Lutheranism allowed 
anything not specifically rejected by Scripture, Calvinism accepted only that 
specifically commanded by Scripture. Calvinism was broader in its scope. 
“The Lutheran concentration on reconciliation through Christ is broadened 
in Reformed piety to a more generalized awareness of God’s universal sway 
over all creation. There is less warmth and intimacy with the redeemer, 
more of awe and homage to the glory of creator and ruler.’”* Calvin’s early 


® Nichols, op. cit., page 60. 
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training as a lawyer shines through his system in its massive logic, in contrast 
to the emotionalism of the former monk, Luther. 

Because of Calvin’s emphasis upon ethics, church polity, and political 
theory, one can speak of a greater Reformed impact upon society. The 
Calvinist was much more aware of the disciplining task of the church 
community. The attempt to implement God’s rule on earth resulted in 
strenuous efforts to bring the secular community under God's reign. Calvin's 
virtual theocracy at Geneva is perhaps less typical than Bucer’s government 
in Strassburg. Although Calvin’s doctrine of predestination might have been 
thought to create passivity, in actuality it provided the iron in the souls of 
the elect who strove mightily to fulfill the law of God. Calvinism thus 
stressed a life of character, though man was saved to character rather than 
by character. 

Very important was Calvin’s fully articulated system of church 
government. The fourfold structure of pastors, teachers, elders, and deacons 
made for a well-developed system of polity. Translated into the political 
area, the basically democratic polity of Calvin provided one major source 
of later representative government in the Western world. 

Calvin’s strong system can be seen in action in Great Britain in 
Presbyterianism and Puritanism. In Knox’s Scotland the kirk became the 
formative influence in national life. Similarly, in England the Presbyterians 
and the Puritans criticized papish carry-overs in the Anglican Church 
foreign to their Calvinistic beliefs. The introduction of Puritan ideas into 
New England is well known, and the far-reaching effects of Calvinism upon 
American life have often been the subject of comment. 


III. THe Free CuHurcu TRADITION 


A third major form of Christianity can best be called the Free Church 
tradition. Here the controlling concepts are the gathered church, the call 
to personal discipleship, and the attempt to restore the practices of primitive 
Christianity, considered to be the norm of conduct. The congregation of 
the converted is a fellowship of saints, which must be kept pure. Often there 
is an emphasis upon the Spirit as an active and not just theoretical part of 
the Trinity. “The faithful, the converted, the saints, the spirit-led, draw 
together; they delight to congregate. In the meeting of the faithful they 
can share their testimony, their spontaneous prayers, their concern... . 
There in the congregation of the faithful the Church is really found.” 

Sacraments are discarded and ordinances take their place. These are 
acts of obedience and testimony. The minister is often called from the 
congregation and is on the same level with them (often architecturally as 
well). Other leaders are “called of the Spirit,” and thus enjoy an advantage 
which is deemed far superior to mere intellectual training. 
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1. Anabaptism 

The historic development of the Free Church idea goes back to the 
early sixteenth century with the rise of the Swiss Brethren or Anabaptists. 
Not satisfied with what they considered the half-way measures of Zwingli in 
Zurich, a small group of Brethren pledged themselves to follow Christ in all 
things. They marked this with the baptism one of the other, hence the 
name Anabaptists, or rebaptizers. Their beliefs included nonparticipation 
in government and the military, which brought upon them the severest 
sanctions of the state. Persecution served to spread their message, but also 
almost wiped out the movement or drove it underground. It had once 
seemed as if the movement would sweep Europe as it was much more 
popular in many sections than either Lutheranism or Calvinism. Both 
Protestants and Catholics combined to stamp out Anabaptism. 


Yet, under the leadership of the Dutch Menno Simons, the Anabaptists 
persisted in several parts of Europe, flourishing especially in the Netherlands, 
where a great degree of toleration was allowed. Elsewhere they managed to 
exist by leading very quiet and passive lives, satisfied with perpetuating their 
faith among their own families. Those who were more insistent in holding 
on to the full measure of their faith migrated, some to Russia but more to 
North America. In recent years the revival of the “Anabaptist vision” has 
come from the United States, marked by great activity in scholarship and 
missions. 

Much harder to gauge is the influence of Anabaptist ideas upon later 
groups, such as the English Quakers and the Baptists. It was the Anabaptists 
who first called for freedom of religion, liberty of conscience, and separation 
of church and state. These have of course become the bulwarks of religion 
in the United States today. Nevertheless, it seems true that the Anabaptists 
themselves were too far in advance of their times, so that they may not 
actually be given the credit for the lasting introduction of these modern 
tenets. 


2. The English Dissenters 

The Free Church movements emerging in England in opposition to the 
Anglican communion were the Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Quakers, and Methodists. Though under severe persecution in their early 
stages, they increasingly won privileges after the Glorious Revolution. Active 
politically, the English Dissenters are credited with much of the advance in 
social reform and in the increase in political democracy in England. 

The contribution of these groups in America is well known. It was 
especially the Baptists who, in the Anabaptist tradition, fought for the 
separation of church and state in colonial America. The American 
Revolution, or the immediate decades thereafter, brought an end to the 
necessity for Dissenters to pay taxes to support the establishments of New 
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England and the South. Though it is true that the influence of rationalistic 
writers was great upon the framers of the American government when they 
called for a division of the church and the state, to the efforts of the 
dissenting churches must go much credit for the enunciation of that principle 
in America. 


3. Later Continental Free Churches 

The Free churches of the Continent are not of especial importance to 
the general discussion of the various types of Christianity, inasmuch as many 
of those presently existing represent mission enterprises from America or 
England. However, there are those religious bodies still flourishing which 
began indigenously. A noteworthy example is the Moravian Church. It has 
won great acclaim for its early and active missionary program. Until very 
recently, the Free churches in Europe have worked under great disabilities, 
but in many countries they now have won the right of independent existence. 


4. The Pentecostal and Chiliastic Groups 

The fastest growing church bodies at this time fall into the category 
of the Pentecostals and the Chiliasts. Marked by a wide dependence upon 
the activity of the Spirit, these groups share many of the classic sectarian 
characteristics described by Troeltsch. Fundamentalist in doctrine, they 
combine great zeal with concerned activity among the economically or 


socially depressed. This branch of Christianity exhibits a vitality often 
lacking in the older and more established churches. As was recently pointed 
out by Van Dusen, it may well be that the Pentecostals are filling a role 
which has been abandoned by other denominations. This would tend to 
illustrate a pattern repeated often in the history of the Christian church. 


IV. THe AMERICAN AMALGAM 


Although this section does not logically follow from the threefold 
category discussed above, it does represent a real division of church history. 
Representatives of all three classifications listed previously are found in 
America, not to speak of new church groups developed here. The controlling 
concepts of the American amalgam are the separation of church and state 
and voluntaryism. 


1. The Rise of Denominations 

One outcome of the voluntary principle in America was the rise of a 
multitude of discrete Christian groups. Many reasons are given for this 
fragmentation. The freedom of the frontier, the high value placed upon 
individuality, and the general independence of the American spirit are often 
cited. In the lack of strong traditional controls and sanctions, men were free 
to develop a wide gamut of doctrinal belief. However, it is clear that many 
factors other than doctrinal differences have caused the multiplicity of 
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American denominations. One is that all of the schisms developed elsewhere 
in the Protestant world were imported here. The territorial churches based 
upon national divisions kept their denominational lines intact although in 
the United States. Thus there would be Swedish Lutherans, Norwegian 
Lutherans, German Lutherans, etc., who would share essentially the same 
doctrine and tradition but who would be kept apart by national differences. 
A further reason is that the sociological patterns of denominational 
membership can be closely correlated with social standing. Recent studies 
have detailed other “nontheological” factors in separation among churches. 


2. Theological Currents 

In looking at recent American church history it is possible to 
ascertain strong currents of theology which have profoundly affected all 
denominations. First may be mentioned revivalism, known in the colonial 
period as the Great Awakening. The recurrent manifestations of revivalism 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have led some to see a cyclical 
pattern. Dramatic techniques to gain conversions, protracted meetings, 
great emotionalism, identification of salvation with ways of behavior — all 
have been associated with revivalism. 


Its opposite, Christian nurture, has also exerted strong influence. Here, 
emphasis is laid upon the Christian education of youth in family and 


congregation. Slowly ripening conviction is seen to develop into a strong 
faith. The necessity for the creation of agencies of higher education to 
further Christian nurture is seen in the United States in the unique 
development of the church-related colleges and universities. 


Social Darwinism, or the application of the laws of “survival of the 
fittest” to human affairs, very popular in the late nineteenth century in 
American circles, led to its reaction — the social gospel. Its leaders tended 
to accept the prevalent optimistic view of man. With the improvement of 
his environment lay the key to all progress. The church was called to take 
its place at the head of those fighting for the rights of the underprivileged. 

The theological side of liberalism involved the enthusiastic adoption 
of the findings of science, especially that involved with the evolution theory, 
and the critical study of the Scriptures. Higher criticism brought its reaction, 
commonly known as fundamentalism, which sought to stave off apostasy by 
affirming the “fundamentals.” These were the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible, the deity of Christ, the virgin birth, the substitutionary atonement 
of Jesus, and the physical resurrection and the bodily return of Christ. 


In recent years the movement known as Neo-Orthodoxy (Neo- 
Reformation) has gained ground. This attempts to reappropriate the 
heritage of the Reformation in the belief that the Reformers produced a 
message which still answers man’s needs. The serene confidence in progress 
characteristic of earlier liberals has been discredited by modern history. 
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Two world wars and the imminent threat of a third prove the presence of 
evil and sin, they say. What is needed is the recognition of the power of 
God, the “Wholly Other,” the Creator of sinful man and the world. 


CONCLUSION 


After surveying the historical expression of the church, it is clear that 
the Brethren belong in the Free Church category. Arising as they did 
from the merger of Anabaptist thought with radical Pietist activity, the 
characteristics of the Brethren are certainly not those of the “Catholic” 
tradition, although it might be argued that in parts of their theological 
position they retained some of classical Protestantism. However, it is 
apparent that the main thrust and genius of the Brethren has been within 
the Free Church concept. 

It is also evident that the Brethren in America have become more and 
more acculturated as another American denomination. Some sociologists of 
religion would assert that this is inevitable and could not be reversed even 
if desired. The transition from a sect to a denomination has created many 
tensions which are by no means fully resolved. On the one hand there is 
the eagerness to participate co-operatively with other American churches on 
the national and within the ecumenical movement on the world scene. 
Those facets of the Brethren tradition which would seem communicable 
to the broader life of the church tend to result from the sectarian heritage 
(e.g., Christian pacifism). The question before the Brethren is whether they 
can successfully transmit to the broader church those qualities which they 
have traditionally sponsored out of the sectarian background. If the Brethren 
are to make a contribution, it would seem of necessity to have to come 
from within the heritage it holds. 





The Church and the Individual Member 
DeWitt L. MILLER 


Any consideration of ecclesiology must begin with the need of every 
individual person for the saving grace of God. Jesus did not come to be 
ministered unto but to minister to the deepest needs of each member of the 
human family. The church that acknowledges him as Lord and which is 
the visible and present expression of his body must never look upon people 
as subjects to be used in the furtherance of institutional ends. It must be 
the prime consideration of church boards and ecclesiastical units to make 
the redeeming love and power of God operative in the lives of all people 
so that God will be glorified and the purposes of his Kingdom served. 


I. THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER AND THE SACRAMENTS 


The place of the sacraments in the life of the church depends upon our 
belief about the nature of the church and its relationship to the prevenient 
acts of God in relation to his people. Such a consideration could involve 
us in a historical survey and a philosophical discussion regarding: (1) 
whether the sacraments are of other than human origin and operate without 
regard to the faith or the understanding of the worshiper (ex opere operate); 
(2) whether the sacrament is a psychological prop to aid the mind and spirit 
in its participation in the life of God, as Baron von Hiigel might suggest, 
or whether the sacrament not only points beyond itself but actually 
participates in the reality of that to which it points, as Dr. Tillich might 
insist; (3) whether or not there is something in human nature and human 
need and in our human situation that demands a visible, tangible expression 
of a faith and a feeling too deep for words, as Donald Baillie suggests. 
Choosing among the life options represented in Christendom (namely, that 
of the Roman Catholic tradition, the Classical Protestant tradition, the 
attitude of the so-called Free Church sects that look upon the sacraments 
as mere symbols or ordinances (means of grace), the magic approach of the 
fundamentalists, and the psychological approach of the liberal humanistic 
movement), a working definition for an adequate faith would include the 
following propositions: 

1. The nature of man requires some physical and visible expression of 
spiritual reality. 


DeWitt L. Miller, the pastor of the Church of the Brethren in Hagerstown, Maryland, 
is also the author of several books. 
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2. The faith, understanding, and intention of the participant are 
necessary to the effectual working of the sacrament. 

3. The humble recognition of unworthiness and a sincere effort on 
the part of the celebrant to “lift holy hands unto the Lord” is an important 
consideration. 

4. There must be some recognizable connection between the sacramental 
act and the grace it would impart. 

5. When these conditions are met, there ensues a mystical experience 
that witnesses to the presence of an element which is not explainable in 
human terms. 


1. The Individual Member and Baptism 

A. Common Beliefs About Baptism: (1) It is taught in the Scriptures 
and almost universally practiced among Christian peoples. (2) It is a 
re-enactment of the death and the resurrection of Jesus in the life of the 
believer and as such reflects the prevenient act of God. (3) For its effectiveness 
faith, repentance, and self-commitment are required on the part of the 
participant. (4) It gives assurance of God’s forgiveness and grace and of 
participation in the life of the Spirit. (5) It is an entrance into the life of 
the Church Universal as expressed in the particular denomination and 
congregation, and there is no valid baptism apart from the community of 
believers, or the fellowship of Christians. (6) The emphasis must not be 
upon the form but upon the experience: what God does through the act 
in the life of the one being baptized. We are not saved by baptism but 
by the grace of God. 

B. Areas of Disagreement About Baptism: (1) infant or adult; (2) 
mode, i.e., immersion, pouring, or sprinkling. 

The present practice of consecrating babies and of baptizing people 
after they have reached an age of moral and spiritual responsibility seems to 
fit best what we believe about the work and place of sacraments in the life 
of the individual, provided (1) that we teach and write into the liturgy of 
the consecration service an adequate concept of the place of little children 
in the family of God and of the grace mediated to the individual through 
the community or fellowship of believers, and (2) that we provide 
adequately for those and recognize fully the validity of the spiritual 
experience of those in whose life the grace of God has been mediated in 
other ways. 

The most profound argument for immersionists is not to be found in 
the traditions or customs of ancient people nor in specious arguments about 
the interpretations of the words of ancient languages. Any symbol or 
sacrament finds some of its merit in the closeness of its relationship to the 
truth it is intended to purvey. Therefore, if baptism is a death or a burial, 
if it is a cleansing, if it is a resurrection or a rebirth into a new existence, 
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there is some reason to assume that it can be accomplished in a more 
meaningful way through a sacramental act which gives a dramatic expression 
of the purpose intended. Even this may be begging the question since we 
have assumed that no sacramental act can have a whit more meaning to 
the participant than the faith response which he gives to the experience. 


2. The Individual Member and the “Peculiar” Brethren Practices 

The Brethren have three symbolic or sacramental observances which 
are not common to the majority of other Protestant churches. They are: 
the feet-washing service, the love feast, and the anointing service. 


The Feet-washing Service. This is more or less a literal obedience to 
the word of Jesus which he uttered immediately after he had washed the 
disciples’ feet in the upper room: “If I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” Brethren 
interpreters have divided in their explanation of the significance of this 
service. There are those who feel it is for cleansing, while others feel it is 
a commitment to the way of humble service. There is a real sense in which 
we cheat ourselves when we take either interpretation without the other. 
No one who has not been cleansed of the sin of selfishness and pride will 
be able to commit himself to the life of humble service. When I wash my 
brother’s feet I am his priest, performing for him the sacrament of cleansing 
by which he once more can have “a part” with his Lord. At the same time, 
when I stoop to wash his feet I am pledging myself to the way of unselfish 
service. I am saying to him, “Whatever is necessary for your good, if I can 
do it for you, count on me.”” One without the other is incomplete. 

Perhaps no one in our time would suggest that the performance ef 
this service is “necessary” to salvation, just as no one is ever saved through 
the correct observance of any sacraments. As the early Brethren suggested, 
they are “means to grace” when performed out of a spirit of reverence, 
faith, and commitment. 


There are those who suggest that our church could be just as rich in 
spiritual life if we omitted this service; in fact, there are some who find that 
it offends their esthetic sensibilities and becomes an actual hindrance to the 
growth of the spirit. Others would suggest that when this is the case the 
esthetic sensibilities have been developed along cultural lines to the neglect 
of the deeper truth of the spirit. Certainly two questions need to be 
weighed against each other: (1) How much is this practice responsible for 
the Brethren emphasis upon service? Would we have developed this 
emphasis and would it have been an outgrowth of our faith without it? 
(2) Because we have this service, are Brethren more humble and teachable 
than others, or does the observance of it tend to spiritual pride and a feeling 
of religious superiority in our relation to those who do not practice it? 


If it is continued as a part of the Brethren tradition and practice, what 
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can be done to relate it to the practices of our times, even as it grew out of 
the social customs of Jesus’ day, so as to make it both timely and timeless? 
Can it be refined without losing its cutting edge? Are we wise enough and 
spiritually sensitive enough to integrate it into the religious culture of our 
time so that it remains a goad to our conscience, putting us on guard against 
that which destroys brotherhood and keeps us from the fullest fellowship 
with the Father of us all? 

The Love Feast. The western hemisphere has captured a “butterfly” 
version of the sacrament of eating together. Service and luncheon clubs 
have mushroomed in number and popularity. Every congregation has its 
fellowship meals. The love feast or agapé is rooted in the Eastern covenant 
of deathless love which is invoked when people break bread together. It is 
the pledge to live in a loving relationship not only with those who break 
bread around the Lord’s table — and notice it is the Lord’s table and not 
a Brethren table — but to all who are loved of God. Beyond this it catches 
up the doctrine of the communion of all the saints and envisions the time 
when we shall feast together in the Kingdom of God. This is the sacrament 
of brotherhood and could become the sacramental expression of the finest 
and best in the Brethren heritage. Here the fellowship of a common meal 
is elevated to a sublime degree. When we share with each other the “sop” 
which Jesus gave to Judas we are saying, “I love you and nothing you can 
do will change that fact. I love you so much that I would give you my 
last crumb of bread that your life might be enriched thereby.” The menu 
is insignificant, although a bit of dried fruit, spices, herbs, and a loaf of 
coarse bread would give it a rootage centuries old. Again, this is not required 
for salvation. This is a means of grace, and it might be argued that in a 
world deeply entrenched in segregated camps of all kinds we desperately 
need a sacrament of brotherhood. 

The Anointing Service. In more than one respect we have often been 
guilty of being ashamed of the most significant things in our heritage. 
Anointing for healing would be one of them. As we soft-pedal the anointing 
service the world begins to discover psychosomatic medicine. As we become 
sophisticated and scientific the world of medicine discovers a place for the 
minister as a member of a healing team ministering equally to the body, 
the mind, and the spirit. The anointing service is based on the spiritual 
factors involved in healing, the place of confession and forgiveness in 
physical health, the therapeutic value of faith, and the necessity to make 
things right with both God and man before “wholeness” of life can be 
realized. Perhaps most important of all is the part played by wholehearted 
commitment to the will and purpose of God. In ancient times, oil was used 
for both healing and consecration. In the anointing service they are joined. 
The church could do far worse than to bring together its finest physicians, 
psychiatrists, theologians, and ministers to re-evaluate and reinterpret this 
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service to our people and to all people as a part of our contribution to 
proclaiming the gospel for the healing of the nations. 


II. CRITERIA FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


The practices of the various churches (and also congregations within 
the denominational framework) vary greatly in their requirements for 
church membership. They range all the way from a simple statement of 
faith in the redeeming love of God as made manifest in his special 
revelation through Jesus to a very high standard that includes: (1) studies 
in Christian doctrine; training in the cultivation of the devotional life and 
a working understanding of the way spiritual growth takes place; Christian 
ethics; survey courses in the Old and New Testament; church history; and 
an inquiry into the meaning of Christian discipleship; (2) an agreement to 
practice spiritual disciplines regularly (prayer and Bible study daily and a 
weekly participation in corporate worship); to give proportionately to 
Christian causes, starting with a tithe; to be a vital and contributing member 
of small person-to-person relationships in group fellowship; to engage 
actively in the evangelistic and witnessing program of the church; to engage 
in classes designed to further Christian growth and development, especially 
with regard to a Christian expression of citizenship and vocation; to accept 
the way of brotherhood, unlimited forgiveness, and love; and to give regular 
and continuing evidence of loyalty, commitment, and faithful participation 
in the Christian enterprise. 

Recognition that this involves a corporate experience is variously noted 
in public affirmations and in applications for acceptance as members before 
duly constituted ecclesiastical authority; few groups would look upon 
discipleship as something to be done “on one’s own.” 


Those who require baptism for babies consider them as members of 
the Christian community; but confirmation at the age of discretion is 
required before they are admitted to communion. Those who practice 
“adult” baptism assume that the child belongs to God and is a part of the 
family of God until such a time as he chooses not to be a part of the 
Christian fellowship. All agree that there comes a time when the issue 
must be joined and each individual must make his confession. 


Let us consider the following bases for receiving members into the 
fellowship: 

(1) Physical. A study of cultural anthropology reveals that initiatory 
rites symbolic of the assumption of mature status within the community are 
administered at puberty or in the pre-puberty stage. A review of the 
practices within the Christian church seems to place the age in the nine to 
fourteen period. The reason seems to be that there is a dawning social 
consciousness at this age, and to involve a girl or a boy in the Christian 
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fellowship at this time guides the person through the tumultuous years of 
adolescence. It introduces a set of inner controls for his awakening powers 
of mind and body. There is a sharp difference of opinion as to the exact age 
when a child or a youth should make a commitment. There is general 
agreement that it will be different for a person nurtured in the faith and 
one with a nonreligious mentality. It is agreed that personal and family 
characteristics are important determinants. The question seems to turn on 
the point at which selfhood is sufficiently developed. Any decision must be 
made in the light of the fact that commitment is more a matter of affection 
than of knowledge, of loyalty than of understanding. It is more a matter 
of setting the direction of our lives than it is a matter of attainment. It is 
a love for God as revealed in Jesus; it is a loyalty to that which is highest 
and best; it is a desire to walk the upward trail, a response of the divine 
spark within us to the God who is above and beyond us. There is, 
however, apparent wisdom in the Scriptural admonition, “Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

(2) Educational or Intellectual. Most churches require some sort of 
indoctrination, catechetical study, or training in the meaning and significance 
of Christian discipleship and membership within the Christian community. 
The period of instruction ranges all the way from a brief session with the 
minister prior to reception into membership to study over a period of a 
year or more. The discipline of a number of churches requires one quarter 
(thirteen weeks) of training under the direction of the minister. Some 
churches assume that regular members of the church school and especially 
those who come from Christian homes have fulfilled this requirement; but a 
realistic evaluation of the situation would rule otherwise. Other churches 
are beginning to require some careful instruction or indoctrination of all 
persons received, whether they are transfers from other denominations 
or from congregations of the same denomination. This confirms the 
suspicion that the church has fallen down in its responsibility to help 
people grow in their knowledge and understanding of things religious and 
spiritual. To set any arbitrary standards runs the danger against which we 
are warned in a statement from the brochure, An Approach to Integrity in 
Church Membership, published by the Church of the Savior in Washington, 
D. C.: 

We would warn against the discipline (preparation for admission into the 
membership of the church) becoming another form of perfectionism —a holy 
rule by which one is self-justified. The discipline is an ordered response to the 
waiting grace of God. It helps to keep us open to the love of God. It helps to 
keep our feet upon the pilgrim way. 

Surely any preparation for membership should include an understanding 
of the religious problem which involves God’s love, man’s freedom, the 
alienation that results from wrong choices, and how we can re-enter the 
fellowship of God and his people; it should clearly set forth God’s offer 
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and how man can respond; it should show the place and function of the 
church in God’s plan of salvation; it should provide instruction as to how 
spiritual growth takes place; it should give a realistic appreciation of the 
way the church has furthered the purposes of God across the centuries; it 
should give some understanding of the history and the doctrines of the 
particular manifestation of the Universal Church to which the applicant 
is about to pledge his allegiance and trust his eternal salvation; it should 
set forth in thrilling and exciting terms the glorious opportunities and 
responsibilities involved in Christian discipleship and in being a part of the 
Christian community, and it should give the individual an awareness that 
he is a part of the Kingdom that cannot be shaken: a triumphant, victorious 
movement, one that operates within history and extends beyond history. 

(3) Moral and Ethical. The standard here is not so much one of 
accomplishment as of intent. The applicant for membership should 
thoroughly understand that men are not saved by their goodness but that 
saved people are good people. The moral and ethical demands of the gospel 
are in danger of being minimized and those who stand in a Pietistic tradition 
should be in the vanguard of those who proclaim the moral demands of the 
gospel of forgiving, reconciling love. Certainly the criteria for membership 
should include an acceptance of and a commitment to both the personal 
and the social applications of the rule of love in human experience. This 
should be spelled out in terms of personal purity, honesty, and integrity and 
also in terms of social justice and righteousness. Members of the Christian 
community with open-minded, seeking attitudes should ever be carrying on 
conversations designed to lead to new insights regarding the way of love. 
Because of human error no standard can be insisted upon in a dogmatic 
and authoritarian sort of way, but no one should be admitted into the 
Christian community who is unwilling to recognize that the Christian gospel 
of redeeming, reconciling love implies the brotherhood of all men and who 
does not intend to seek and follow the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the 
application of this principle, which is indigenous to the Word itself. 

(4) Theological and Doctrinal. Some knowledge of the Scriptures and 
some understanding of what they teach as well as some agreement to continue 
a regular disciplined pursuit of biblical and religious truth is a prerequisite 
for those who become a part of the believing community. “How can they 
believe in him of whom they have not heard?” The official of one 
denomination reports that while his church has doctrines their acceptance 
is‘: not made a requirement for membership. It is asked only that the 
applicant accept Christ as Lord and pledge allegiance to him and his 
Kingdom. It might be argued that this is a theological requirement. Other 
churches ask for at least an intellectual assent to the deity of Christ, the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, substitutionary atonement, bodily 
resurrection, and the second advent of Christ. Perhaps more important 
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would be a recognition of the love of God and of his redemptive purpose, 
of man’s need of a Savior, and of the place of the cross in human experience 
as the way in which redemption is made operative in human behavior. 
Perhaps more important than the applicant’s understanding and belief in 
how the Word became flesh in Jesus would be his acceptance of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation in his own life. Certainly more important than a verbal 
assent to a timetable of coming events would be a deep-seated conviction 
regarding man’s dichotomous relationship to this world and the next and 
a participation in a life that believes “for Thine is the Kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever and ever.” 

(5) Ritualistic or Ceremonial. This involves giving attention to the 
physical aspects of baptism so that the spiritual experience is meaningful. 
It involves a public aspect so that no one ever feels that religion is only a 
personal relationship to God. Whatever is done should underscore the fact 
that religion involves responsible membership in the society of believers 
and followers. Perhaps most important of all, the ritualistic or ceremonial 
aspect should high-light the fact that while it is important to pin down our 
loyalties to the Kingdom of God as expressed through a local church and 
working through a denominational program, it is equally important that 
the applicant realize that he is becoming a part of the communion of saints 
— past, present, and future — of every nation, race, class, and creed. 

(6) Spiritual. Involved here is a recognition that the Holy Spirit ever 
directs us toward new and fresh insights into the will and purpose of God 
for our lives and for our times. Furthermore, while it will be more a matter 
of intention than of achievement, the applicant should have been trained 
in and had enough experience of the life of prayer that he can have a 
meaningful prayer experience in private, lead the members of his family 
in a significant spiritual experience, and enter with understanding and 
appreciation into the worship of the congregation. He should accept for his 
life a discipline of prayer that looks toward an increasing sense of oneness 
with the Spirit of God. 


III. THE VERBAL CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Verbal confessions of faith have had many uses in Christendom. They 
have been used for catechetical instruction, as tests of orthodoxy, as a 
rallying point in corporate worship, but most significantly as an expression 
of a faith held in common by the believing community. The creedal 
churches have always faced the temptation of an intellectual and spiritual 
fixation. A stated expression of faith tends to discourage the inquiring mind 
and the questing spirit. The noncreedal churches have been unrealistic in 
declaring against the use of the historic creeds and have often been guilty 
of using less worthy expressions of the faith of the church. There is probably 
no such thing as “taking the New Testament as our creed” without 
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re-interpreting it in the light of our own understanding and the needs of 
our times, frequently without the benefit of the corrective counsel of the 
corporate body. To be sure, all creedal expressions of the church’s faith 
must be subordinate to Scripture; they must never express that which is 
contrary to Scripture and must always abide under the judgment of the 
Scriptures as interpreted under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Furthermore, verbal confessions of faith do not always need to be 
all-inclusive; in fact, they can never in the allotted space of the worship 
hour give expression to all of the elements of faith that enrich the lives 
of people and provide the foundation for the religious community. 
Nevertheless, it is part of the church’s witness to itself and to the unbelieving 
world that with one mind and one voice the worshiping congregation 
expresses its faith in the love that redeems people, the grace that saves them, 
and the convictions that give them courage and victory both in this world 
and in the next. Consequently, the church should give itself to a diligent 
re-examination of the historic creeds and modern attempts to express our 
faith with the idea of using them for the edification, encouragement, and 
unification of the saints and as a regular witness before an unbelieving 
world. One of the more discerning of the modern expressions which has 
had the benefit of the corrective judgment of more than one religious 
tradition is that which has been adopted by the newly formed United 
Church of Christ: 
We believe in God, the Eternal Spirit, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and 

our Father, to whose deeds we gladly testify: He calls the worlds into being, 

creates man in his own image and sets before him the ways of life and death. 

He seeks in holy love to save his people from aimlessness and sin. He judges. 

men and nations by his righteous will declared through prophets and apostles. 

In Jesus Christ, the man of Nazareth, our crucified and risen Lord, he has come 

to us, shared our common lot, conquered sin and death, and reconciled the 

world to himself. He bestows upon us his Holy Spirit creating and renewing the 

Church of Jesus Christ, binding in covenant faithful people of all ages, tongues 

and races. He calls us into his Church to accept the cost and joy of discipleship, 

to be his servants in the service of men, to proclaim the gospel to all the world and 

resist the powers of evil, to share in Christ’s baptism and eat at his table, to 

join him in his passion and victory. He promises, to all who trust him, 

forgiveness of sins and fullness of grace, courage in the struggle for justice and 

peace, his presence in trial and rejoicing, and eternal life in his kingdom which 

has no end. Blessing and honor, glory and power be unto him! Amen. 


IV. THe DiscipLinE oF MEMBERS 


There is scriptural authority and historic precedent for the discipline 
of church members. As William Klassen points out, “the Corporate Church 
takes responsibility for the sins of each individual (1 Thess. 5:11-15; 1 Cor. 
5:2) and the individual carries responsibility for all his brethren (Gal. 6:1; 
1 Jno. 5:16).” While the Roman Catholic Church has provided for discipline 
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through the confessional, which was repudiated by much of Christendom at 
the time of the Reformation, nothing adequate has ever been devised to 
take its place. Today we experience a condition in which sin in the lives 
of church members is winked at and gossiped about but seldom rebuked 
and reproved in a redemptive and loving way. When our church was a 
group with sectarian and familistic characteristics, we made some effort at 
a liberal application of Matthew 18. This broke down, probably because 
it was used without proper discernment of “the body” and because there 
were too many nonredemptive uses made of the formula. 

We are not alone in this. Representatives of other churches confess 
that no discipline is exercised except the spontaneous, unorganized, and, 
we might add, often irresponsible and unredemptive, practice of denying 
the erring brethren positions of leadership and influence in the church. 

To say that nothing should be done is to deny the continuing fact of 
sin in the lives of committed people and the need for discipline to enable 
them to “lay aside every weight and the sin that doth so easily overtake” 
them that they might grow more into the likeness of Jesus and into unity 
with the purpose and will of God. It is also a blasphemy against a church 
that is to be without spot and blemish and any such thing. 

As the constitution of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. points 
out, discipline is for the purpose of “vindicating the authority and honor 
of Jesus Christ, in the spirit of Christ, by the maintenance of the truth, the 
removal of scandal, by the censure for offenses, for the promotion and 
edification of the church, and for the spiritual good of offenders.” Deviations 
from the truth need to be corrected. Deviation from moral standards dare 
not go unnoticed. And sins against the unity and the good name of the 
church which bring the cause of the Kingdom into ill repute cry to heaven 
for repudiation. How can we witness to the redeeming power and love of 
God when the lives of those within the Christian community are unredeemed 
and unloving? The church cannot truly be the church if it abdicates its 
authority to forgive and restrain sins. 

This very real and practical question might be raised: How can an 
erring person be dealt with effectively by those whose hands are also stained? 
The answer is that it is not the erring individuals who deal as such with 
an erring brother, but it is erring individuals, conscious of their sins, humble 
and penitent in their attitude, who act not upon their own authority but 
upon the authority and in the name of their Lord. This is done in the full 
awareness that “with what measure you measure it shall be measured unto 
you.” This tempers judgment with mercy and tends to make the action 
redemptive rather than punitive or vindictive. It eliminates the temptation 
to cover up one’s sins by pointing to the sins of another, for there is always 
the awareness that “there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed and 
nothing hid that shall not be made known.” This leads to the experience 
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of confessing our sins to one another and of mutually finding forgiveness in 
the sight of God and of each other. Klassen has pointed out that there is no 
finer solution to the problem of discipline than the scriptural formula to 
which Brethren give only lip service. 

Perhaps there is no experience that will so stimulate new spiritual 
life in the church as for each member to come to a realization that he is 
his brother’s keeper, that as a member of the religious community and 
subscribing to the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers he is responsible 
for the eternal salvation of his fellow church members. He bears the 
responsibility for reproof, correction, discipline, and forgiveness —a 
responsibility which he must carry out in humility, meekness, brotherhood, 
and love. Again the corporate body must apply the corrective that is absent 
when such a responsibility is discharged on a unilateral basis. 

Due consideration should be given to doing this in the worship of the 
great congregation, but admittedly the fact of sin is too deeply engrained 
to make this the total answer. Dealing with the sin in the life of a person 
by making corporate confession and absolution would be like trying to 
shoot a particular bird by aiming at the whole flock. This can be done only 
when as minister to layman, friend to friend, and brother to brother we 
share the deepest hurts of life and grant to one another the assurance of 
fullest and freest forgiveness. The church dare not neglect its solemn 
obligation to receive the confession of erring members and to grant full and 
complete absolution to all who are penitent and who seek forgiveness. To 
throw them to the mercy of the psychiatrist’s couch and the group therapist 
is to offer them a stone when they are asking for bread. , 


V. THE NurTurE OF THE MEMBERS 


St. Paul made it clear that to baptize people into the fellowship of the 
church and even to lay hands on them that they might receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit was not enough. He likened such people to babes in Christ. 
They need to continue growing in grace and increasing in knowledge of 
the Christian way of love until they grow up and become fullgrown men 
of the stature of Christ. —The Great Commission stated that those who go 
out to evangelize the world are to teach men to observe everything that 
Jesus taught and commanded. This is a task of tremendous size and import. 
How can it be accomplished? 


First of all, the church should require a spiritual discipline of every 
member which includes: study of the Scriptures, doctrines, and the Christian 
way of life; active participation in the life of prayer both in private and in 
the fellowship of the great congregation; a faithful and regular observance 
of the sacraments; vital membership in small groups designed for spiritual 
fellowship and the mutual enrichment of each other’s lives; the undertaking 
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of a faithful witness designed to win others to the cause of Christ and 
the church and to transform the life of the outer community into an 
instrumentality to serve the will and purpose of God; and the discharge of 
a stewardship of material possessions, time, and ability. 

Second, the church should perfect a ministry to the families of the 
various congregations designed to make each of them a cell of the Kingdom. 
This ministry would be designed to make the rule of unselfish, reconciling 
love operative in the relationship of husbands and wives, parents and 
children. Each home must become a spiritual proving ground where the 
ideals of the Kingdom are made to relate to the manifold relationships and 
experiences of life. 

Third, the church needs to provide a ministry of pastoral care which 
will keep the individuals and families aware of their primary loyalty and 
commitment. This can best be provided if the church does not ask it only 
of a professional clergy. A church of five hundred members should have 
five hundred ministers. This is the belief of Protestantism — that we are 
all priests not to ourselves but to one another. The growing use of the 
undershepherd plan is a step in this direction. In this day of impersonal 
relationships, the church needs to confront its members with relationships 
on a more personal and at a deeper level in the name of him who was not 
content with the ninety and nine but went to look for the lost sheep. 

Fourth, the church needs to provide schools in which learning actually 
takes place. Many church schools of today are a travesty, prostituting the 
money and the effort of those who support them and wasting the time of 
those who attend them. The educational function of the church must 
nurture the minds of the believers in the highest and noblest thoughts 
about the reality and truth of God. To do this properly, literature and 
reading materials must be provided, teachers must be trained, effective 
methods must be introduced, and evidence must be given that what is 
learned is so related to life that the person continues to grow in mind 
and spirit, in attitude and habit, like him who has revealed unto us the 
will, purpose, and love of God. 

Fifth, the church needs to provide literature, discussion groups, 
fellowship opportunities, and personal counseling designed to guide each 
person in a faithful discharge of his Christian responsibilities in all areas 
of life: personal, domestic, civic, professional, and political. 

Whatever is required, no effort should be spared and no sacrifice should 
be considered too great. To give every individual an abiding awareness 
that life is a gift from God, a sacred trust, and most of all possessing a 
sacramental quality that calls forth a humble and reverent attitude toward 
one’s self and a removal of both hat and shoes in the presence of one 
another. Anything and everything necessary should be undertaken that 
the man of God might be complete, equipped for every good work. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Brethren at their best have had a great heritage of freedom. They 
have requested governments to protect freedom of conscience and have been 
consistent enough in these latter years to permit freedom of conscience 
within the church. They abhorred a creed because they were looking for 
fresh revelations of God’s truth. In any delineation of membership 
requirements and in the setting up of discipline to be required, there must 
always be the place for the honest doubter. Encouragement must be 
extended to the questing spirit. The inquiring mind must be honored. 
Structure as herein described is not meant for slavery but as a channel for 
a free and untrammeled spirit. Any disciplines which are set up must not 
be restrictive but must be for the purpose of tuning the heartstrings to 
God’s absolute moral and spiritual pitch so that the winds of the Spirit 
might blow over them and make the soul to echo with the music of heaven. 
We must constantly be on the alert for the mystic and the prophet who 
hear both higher and deeper tones than the rest of us can hear. It is to be 
profoundly hoped that when they appear the direction of our lives will 
be so right that we will sense that which we cannot comprehend and with 
authenticity determined in the recognition of kindred spirits for each other 
they will be received and welcomed as God’s messengers with fresh and 
blessed insights which will bring us all nearer the realization of the new 
heaven and the new earth in which those who know, love, and serve the 
Lord will be united in him. 





The Church and the Churches 


J. QuINTER MILLER 


It is our task to understand the essential nature of the church within 
all the churches, including the Church of the Brethren. At the outset, let 
us affirm the ontological reality of the church’s oneness. All Christians are 
members of the living body of Christ, which is holy, catholic, and apostolic. 
Christ is one. From the earliest beginnings Christ’s followers “were felt to 
be one in him, sharing in a life derived from him.’” “All the local churches,” 
in New Testament times, “with the rich diversity of their life were the local 
manifestation of a single redeemed people.’” 

In our study of the churches and their relation to the Universal Church, 
it is important to remember this “great objective fact that the Church of 
Christ exists and that our task is to participate in the manifestation of its 
holiness and unity.”* The biblical image of the church’s unity is “The 
Body.” “Ye are the body of Christ and severally members thereof” (1 
Corinthians 12:27). ““We who are many are one body in Christ’”’ (Romans 
12:5). The church, as described by Paul in Ephesians 1:21-23, is an organism, 
with an inherent unity. The body is that organic whole in which the Holy 
Spirit clothes himself in order to become visible and through which he 
works.‘ Amidst the baffling pluralism of current church life in America, a 
compelling consciousness has arisen that unity in the church is deeper than 
denominational divisions. Consciousness of this fact explains the central 
motivation of our present-day search for new ways to express the church’s 
oneness, in witness and service. “Rather speaking the truth, in love,” as 
Paul says in Ephesians 4:15-16, “we are to grow up in every way into him 
who is the head, into Christ, from whom the whole body, joined and knit 
together by every joint with which it is supplied, when each part is working 
properly, makes bodily growth and upbuilds itself in love.” 

The classic phrase, ‘““Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is the one 
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true Church, Apostolic and universal,” suggests that it is the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit which gives life to the body. The churches are the many 
parts of the one “timeless and eternal fellowship,” yet they, being many, 
are one in Christ; in reality, one in the local community, and one as the 
community of the sons of God throughout the world. 


I. RELATION OF THE DENOMINATIONS TO THE CHURCH 


Denomination is a general name given to a particular society of 
individuals which constitutes a “gathered” fellowship within a larger 
whole. The more the particular society of believers stresses, or emphasizes, 
its distinctiveness and separateness, the more it symbolizes the characteristics 
of a “sect”; where the “gathered fellowship” that is designated by a particular 
denominational name stresses that in reality it is a constituent part of the 
whole household of God it emphasizes the characteristics of a church. 


The American Theological Committee of Faith and Order lists six 


principal variants in the use of the word church. They are: 
a. “A congregation of believers in Christ in the local community. 
b. “An organized communion composed of local parishes which hold a common 
doctrine and polity. 
. “The total of all such bodies, congregations and communions, within a 
particular area, whether local, national or world wide — the Church Militant. 
. “The ‘true disciples’ among the organized congregations and communions 
— The Invisible Church, the Body of Christ. 
. “The faithful Christians of the centuries—the Church Triumphant, the 


Communion of Saints. 
. “The people of God in all ages, within and beyond Christianity — the family 


of God.”* 

The “churchism” of a denomination becomes visible through its 
behavior within the ecclesia—the organized expression of the body of 
Christ within time and space. A denominaticn is always only a part. When 
it attempts to usurp the place of the whole, it tends toward the “sectarian” 
and is separatist, and ultimately contributes detrimentally against the 
“oneness of The Body of Christ.” At the same time, a denomination can 
be, and is generally, a bearer of certain treasured gifts and graces which 
rightly belong to the church militant and triumphant. The fact that such 
religious insights belong to the whole community of believers in Christ is 
generally experienced in life before it is defined or explained. Is this not 
a profound revelation concerning the interrelatedness and the togetherness 
of the churches? The denomination is subordinate to the whole body and 
should be understood as a part of “the community of the sons of God across 
the world.” 

There are many positive values in organizational and other institutional 
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forms of the life, mission, and unity of a particular part of God’s people. 
“These forms exist to manifest the being (esse) of the Church or as 
instruments to be used in carrying out the essential tasks of the Church.” 
The nurture afforded by a particular branch (denomination), unless carefully 
safeguarded ecumenically, tends to foster denominational loyalty, with its 
accompanying institutional pride. “When the churches divert their 
institutions from their true purposes, or use them as ends in themselves, 
they manifest what may be called institutionalism. This perversion of the 
use of institutions, rather than the institutions themselves, is a major 
hindrance to the life, mission and unity of the Church.”” When sovereignty 
is exercised by a “branch,” without awareness of the sovereign character 
of the life of the whole “vine,” the vitality of the whole is compromised. 


Happily, denominations are more and more responsive to the “Great 
New Fact of our time,” which Archbishop Temple characterized as 
consciousness of the church’s oneness in Christ. This consciousness continues 
to bring the churches into their rightful relationship within the church. 


Perhaps all our churches would be led to a truer understanding of 
their churchly character by conceiving themselves as “a Community of 
Memory and Hope.” Each denominational part of the Church Universal 
“shares in the common memory not only of Jesus Christ, but also shares 
the mighty deeds of God known by Israel,” and expectantly looks to the 
coming into full view of the Kingdom on earth and/or in heaven." 
Furthermore, the particular denomination thinks of itself as a part of the 
community of worship, united in its 

direction toward the one God, who is Father, Son and Holy Spirit yet worshipped 

more as Father or as Holy Spirit in this or that part of the (whole) community; 

to describe (itself) as a community of thought in which debate and conflict can 

take place because there is a fundamental frame of agreement and because 

there are common issues of great import.° 

Where belonging to the Church of Jesus Christ is conceived in the 
above categories, belonging has a dynamism and vibrancy that is open to 
creative living in the midst of change. The whole is responsive to the 
sovereign will of God. All denominational loyalties are subordinate to 
the loyalty centered in Jesus Christ, the Head of the church. No part will 
think of itself more highly than it ought, and each part rejoices at the 
upbuilding of every other part of the body of Christ. Thus brotherhood 
grows. There is iove among brethren. Happily the Church of the Brethren 
more and more exemplifies these relationships, illustrated very forcibly by 
Bethany Biblical Seminary’s affirmation that its object is “to promote the 
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spread and deepen the influence of Christianity by the thorough training of 
men and women for the various forms of Christian service, in harmony with 
the principles and practices of the Church of the Brethren.’ 


This is the authentic spirit of ecumenical Christianity. Ronald E. 
Osborn points out: “To be a Christian means to love the Lord and do 
His will, not to argue interminably about fine points of dogma which .. . 
have no practical bearing. . . . The simple Gospel . . . is not essentially a 
matter of rationalism or liberalism but of grace for all.’™ 


II. THe EcuMENICAL MOVEMENT AS AN ANSWER TO DIVISION 


The ecumenical movement gives a distinctive quality to church life 
in our time. Many thoughtful Christians regard Christian unity as the 
notable achievement of twentieth-century Christianity. Grateful we are 
that in a period when nations remain tragically divided, the Church of 
Jesus Christ is becoming triumphantly united. What are the meanings of 
the word ecumenical and the movement which the word describes? While 
ecumenical generally refers to all Christians within the whole inhabited earth 
who constitute a fellowship of believers in Christ, at least seven distinct 


meanings are discernible historically: 

1. Pertaining to or representing the whole world. 

. Pertaining to or representing the whole of the (Roman) empire. 

. Pertaining to or representing the whole of the church. 

. That which has universal ecclesiastical validity. 

. Pertaining to the worldwide missionary outreach of the church. 

. Pertaining to the relations between and unity of two or more churches (or 
of Christians of various confessions). 

. That quality or attitude which expresses the consciousness and desire for 
Christian unity.** 


Any movement tends to assign multiple meanings to its descriptive 
name. The meanings this writer considers most interpretive of the essence 


of ecumenical are: 

1. A sense of already belonging to a world-wide unity of the Church of Christ 
which transcends national and confessional differences. 

2. A conviction that “Christians must unite in love, associate with each other, 
and work together in charity for the glory of God, while maintaining 
their individual liberty, and even defend, if necessary, but with tolerance 
and charity, their personal points of view and their particular religious 
convictions.” 

. An understanding that “the thought and action of the church are ecumenical 
insofar as they attempt to realize the ‘una sancta,’.the fellowship of Christians 
who acknowledge the one Lord.” 

4. A term for “expressing the consciousness of the wholeness of the Church.”** 


1° Tbid., page 9. 
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Within the ecumenical movement two major subdivisions are often 
made, namely, “Faith and Order” and “Life and Work.” The faith-and-order 
stream is an effort to find substantial agreement in doctrine, polity, and 
order. The life-and-work stream seeks to manifest the given unity in spirit 
and in action. Until the Faith and Order Study Conference at Oberlin, 
the churches in the United States were primarily involved with the conciliar 
and co-operative approach. Since Oberlin, more attention has been focused 
upon the deep issues which are basic ideological grounds for division. 
Increasingly, churchmen understand that Life and Work and Faith and 
Order belong together, as was recognized at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937. 

W. E. Garrison sharpens the issues in Faith and Order. He states: 

. . . diversity of opinions about doctrine, polity, and orders is not in itself 
sinful; . . . division in the Church is sinful. Since the diversity is obviously the 
occasion for the division, it seems an inevitable conclusion from these premises 
that it is sinful to make diversity of opinions and practices a ground of division. 
Where else can the sin of division lie? If the differences are inevitable and not 
sinful, then the locus of the sin must lie in sinfully dividing over non-sinful 
differences.** 

While confronting stubborn faith-and-order differences, Christians can 
resolve to love one another and begin creatively to manifest their “oneness” 
through thinking, planning, praying, speaking, and acting together. More 
precisely, when the co-operative work of the churches is characterized as 
ecumenical, one is expressing the nature of the modern movement for 
co-operation and unity, which seeks to manifest through witness and service 
the fundamental unity and universality of the Christian fellowship.” 


Gradually, like leaven in a loaf, the spirit of sharing is replacing 
argument. Sustained and thoughtful inquiry, dialog, and involvement are 
engaged in by laity and clergy. Work together, within which study may be 
included, makes for acquaintance; acquaintance is a prime ingredient of 
understanding; understanding is a prerequisite for confidence and trust. 
Churchmen are being led, within the ecumenical movement, to acquire the 
above fruits of unity, even while continuing separate denominational 
structures. In fact, the conciliar part of the ecumenical movement has 
established the validity of the representative and evangelical principles as 
basic to the philosophy of Christian co-operation. These two principles 
make a shared sovereignty possible. In a crucial sense the sovereignty 
of denominations is a fundamental barrier to a manifestation of the 
churches’ unity. Members of a given communion, especially its officers and 
administrators, are at times so loyal to the particular formulation of faith 
and the traditional inheritance with which this faith and practice are 
framed that they fear any development that might abridge their sovereignty. 
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But, in a council of churches, the official representatives which a congregation 
or a denomination appoints exercise areas of the appointing bodies’ 
sovereignty co-operatively and corporately. The decision-making power 
continues to reside in the delegates appointed by the constituent church 
bodies. This is a fundamental principle for directing the churches’ search 
for unity. Within such a sharing process of hand and heart and mind, 
communions act responsibly and corporately. Each participating communion 
is teaching, each learning, each with the other meeting the unsolved problems 
of the whole body. 

Unbroken communion — this is the continuing quest. Is this not a 
clue to the nature of the unity to be sought? Through the ecumenical 
movement, the churches are in quest of their “given” unity in Christ. This 
unity they already have. How shall churches and Christians manifest to the 
world what already exists? That is the question. Churchmen, while 
retaining a passionate awareness of personal contingency and freedom, are 
sons and daughters within the whole household of God. The need is “more 
love, more fellowship, more bearing of one another’s burdens, more 
participation in one another’s joys and sorrows, more concerted action in 
common causes.”** Division is healed where the quality of love between 
two or more Christians is so strong that no difference in doctrine, or polity, 
or color, or class can mar the fellowship arising from such love. 


III. UNDERSTANDING UNITY WITHIN DIVERSITY 


There is an observable unity within the diversity of the churches’ 
faith and life. Perhaps a fuller understanding here can contribute mew 
insights regarding the relation of the churches to the Church Universal. 

More than doctrine divides the churches. In preparing for the Faith 
and Order Conference in Edinburgh in 1937, Dean Willard R. Sperry 
in his report forcefully alerted the delegates to the “Non-Theological 
Factors in the Making and Un-making of Church Union.” Among these 
nontheological factors are “race and class’; “vested interest” on the part 
of ministers, ecclesiastical executives, and officials; “money and man power”; 
“institutional credit’ for money gifts or “program and membership 
accomplishments’; “denominational institutional controls’; “internal 
constraints of limited acquaintance’; “the symbol image of the 
denomination held by its members’; “points of tension between the 
churches and the council of churches,’ and “isolation within the life of 
the geographical community.” Somewhat surprisingly, these factors are not 
limited to any particular denomination. The Oberlin preparatory papers 
from Minneapolis and North Carolina found, in the words of the Durham 
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study group: “What has been striking about our own work on the problem 
of race and class in the local church . . . is that differences of a denominational 
sort have been of no significance at all. . . . Differences of the faith and order 
variety are artificial and of negligible moment in comparison to differences 
created by the cultural environment in which the churches are set.”** The 
statistical data resulting from these studies show the differences that matter 
most are nontheological. 


“Denominations are institutionalized in terms of their ideas of 
fellowship, mission, theology, tradition and the like. We may call this 
process self-institutionalization. Denominations are institutionalized also 
by the responses to the whole cultural environment or by a portion of it.’”” 
In the brief compass of this paper we can only suggest the basic issues 


making for diversity. Let us phrase them as questions: 

1. “To what extent is the behavior of your church characterized by institutional 
conformity, with procedures . . . continued at the expense of membership 
participation? 

. “Has such formalism ever encouraged deviant behaviour? 

. “To what extent does your denomination identify its own institutional 
practices (ordinances) . . . with ultimate norms? 

. “To what extent do the goals and procedures of your local church or 
denomination encourage its members to seek new ways of achieving Christian 
values, when the traditional ways seem dead or ineffective? 

5. “Has the Christian way become an institutional rut?’’*° 


Both the Oberlin findings and the experience of “mobile populations” 
verify the truth that similar diversities are to be found within most 
denominations. “Widespread doctrinal consensus among denominations 
may be combined with institutional complacency and accommodation of 
a most serious kind from the perspective of Christian Faith. Since more 
than doctrine divides the churches, more than theological consensus is 


9921 


required for unity. 

Searching for answers to the nontheological factors which divide the 
churches brings humility and self-criticism. These are essential for realizing 
the given-ness of the churches’ unity within diversity. 


People in the United States are increasing in numbers at an 
unprecedented rate. The veritable explosion in the rate of population 
growth summons the churches to devise new strategies in church planning. 
The mobility of population makes Christian unity mandatory. In fact, the 
interdenominational character of the membership of the typical urban 
congregation stresses the reality of our inner readiness for unity, within our 
diverse church patterns and traditions. The needs for the urban and rural 
renewal of the community’s religious life calls for the churching of the 


+8 Walter G. Muelder, op. cit. 
1° Ibid., page 5. 
*° Ibid., page 7. 
"1 Ibid., page 9. 
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community co-operatively. The road to unity in order, creed, or structure 
does not yet appear, and Christian unity will not soon come in these 
particular areas. Nevertheless, the time is now ripe for an inclusive and 
all-embracing partnership of the churches to fulfill the churches’ mission in 
the community and the world. “We cannot make the Church one. But 
Christ has made us His own. And He is not divided. As we come closer to 
Him — we find one another.’” 

The multiple approaches churches make to one another, as partners of 
The Way, is a kind of cross-fertilization. A new germinal outlook is shared. 
New learnings from the gospel are appropriated, because they are perceived 
through the life of other brethren. The shackles of conformity to the past 
are loosened by new light which breaks forth within a shared Christian 
fellowship. It is perhaps here that the impact of working together through 
local, state, and national councils of churches is most beneficial. Within the 
freedom of the Christian church, as the New York Study Group on Authority 
and Freedom in Church Government observed, “no single polity, no matter 
how effectively it may be demonstrated in history or assured by authoritative 
law, is able to guard the Church against a diminishing of its force and a 
blurring of its vital witness.” The implication of this truth is that the 
ecumenical process may encourage on the one hand, “greater freedom and 
flexibility in the form of polity, and on the other, more conscious and 
committed loyalty to the source of all authority for the Church.”” 

It is fair to point out that denominational divisions have resulted more 
from the demand for conformity within each institution than from simple 
diversity of faith. The nonconforming groups were forced to organize 
separately. We, who are called by the Holy Spirit into an ecumenical 
ministry, know that completely separate denominations may have “very 
similar theologies and rituals and be essentially one in spirit and intent.” 
Those who live in geographical communities need to know each other well, 
at the wellspring of life’s meaning and purpose. The spiritual values 
conveyed by the gospel of love are thwarted by a sectarianism that prevents 
true community and communication. As population mobility increases, 
congregations of worshiping people are composed of adherents of many 
denominations. They soon discover that in the deeper levels of their faith 
in God, in Christ, in man, in the Bible, in the nature of the social order, 
and in immortality they have a unity deeper than they ever dreamed. 


IV. Ways IN WHICH THE CHuRCH SHOws ITs ONENESS 


The thesis here advanced is that the Church of Jesus Christ is one and 
that the consciousness of this fact is widespread. This consciousness causes 
more and more denominations to respond to the need for a common agency 


#3 “The Message” — World Council Assembly, Amsterdam, 1948. 
*8 Walter G. Muelder, op. cit., page 10. 
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through which to work and witness for Christ. An encouraging example is 
the recent decision of the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, to relate itself 
more fully to the Division of Home Missions of the National Council. 

The doctrinal consensus required for manifesting oneness is represented 
by the simple affirmation, ‘““We believe in Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Saviour.” Such a Christological basis is affirmed by nearly all councils of 
churches today. By means of this statement, in the preamble, the member 
churches seek clearly to establish the fact that they are partners in a 
Christian fellowship that is striving to witness to its faith in a Godlike Christ 
and a Christlike God. 

Councils of churches enable the member bodies to show their functional 
unity at all geographical levels. They represent member congregations 
locally, judicatorial bodies in states, the plenary life of communions 
nationally and worldwide. This “conciliar’” part of the ecumenical 
movement is now more than one hundred years old. The steady growth in 
the number of state and local councils from two hundred forty-seven in 1941 
to nine hundred forty-nine in 1959 indicates the degree in which member 
churches are finding their councils of churches useful instruments through 
which to manifest togetherness and unity. 

Councils of churches are responsible to the churches. The appointed 
representatives, consisting of laymen, lay women, youth, and ministers, are 
competent both denominationally and departmentally to think, plan, and 
act with authority to regulate the work of the council. The decisions made 
and the activities conducted thus become a co-operative expression of 
responsibly authorized Christian endeavor. The scope of program services 
is as broad as the work of the church. Christian education, Christian life 
and work, Christian missions, social welfare, public relations, evangelism, 
pastoral care, and corporate community witness are broad classifications of 
functional activity. From this list of activities we observe that the churches’ 
central purposes and needs are realizable through united endeavor. The 
Church of the Brethren, at every level of its life, has realized this and gives 
backing to the conciliar way of manifesting the churches’ oneness in Christ. 

Today interest in the Faith and Order dimension is emerging. While 
open membership, open communion, and recognition of each other’s 
ministries and sacraments (and ordinances) continue as stubborn causes of 
division among certain communions, the practice of Christian unity at the 
local congregational level of American church life is encouraging. The 
decision of Annual Conference in 1958 has substantially furthered this 
trend within the Church of the Brethren and is in harmony with enlightened 
ecumenical insights throughout the churches. Local congregations, which 
are free to act under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as “the local 
manifestation of a single redeemed people” are better able to serve the 
mobile population of contemporary urban and rural America. 
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On the world scene, the World Council of Churches, the International 
Missionary Council, the World Council of Christian Education, and the 
World Student Christian Federation each expresses, in characteristic ways, 
aspects of the one great fellowship of The Way. In concert with the local, 
state, and national councils of churches, these worldwide agencies for study, 
witness, relief, and service demonstrate a drawing together of the whole of 
non-Roman Christendom in fellowship and helpfulness. 

There are some encouraging signs of maturity in the ways of manifesting 
unity. Among them we find: 

1. The practice of self-criticism and self-evaluation by the councils of 
churches, leading to the formulation of principles and standards 
of guidance. 

. The careful scrutiny of all prophetic utterances, with a demand that 
the Christian conscience be representatively expressed by responsibly 
authorized churchmen within church councils. 

. The emergence of a conciliar literature, in book form, setting forth 
the history, philosophy, methodology, and program of the church 
council movement. 

. The concept of “The Church has one staff” of which all 
denominationally and interdenominationally employed persons are 
members, and, as such, should operate co-operatively. 

. The emerging desire for long-range planning through which the 
most pressing needs for action are considered by representatives of 
member communions in order to design program thrusts adequate 
to the mandate of the gospel in the decades ahead. 

As the urgency for comprehensive planning is lifted up, and the 
denominations discover together the direction which program should take, 
the awareness of their common allegiance to Christ is enhanced. In turn, the 
long-sought goal of concerted community action by all of the churches is 
brought nearer to fulfillment. Concomitant with this development, there is 
emerging a “guilt-consciousness” among “‘sectarians” that the continuing 
maintenance of the useless fragmentation of the body of Christ in the 
geographical community is sin. More and more the Church Universal ought 
to come alive in all the churches. 


CONCLUSION 


Jesus Christ is the Living Lord of All Life. Men and women hunger 
for the Living Bread. Ecumenically speaking, more and more Christians are 
longing for the fuller manifestation of the whole church to the whole world 
the whole time. As this longing is satisfied, the Church of Jesus Christ 
within the churches proclaims one Shepherd, who calls us into one fold 
of the one flock. 
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